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sar Attention! “#i 
Belles and Beaux. 


We will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar, the following ¢n- 
valuable and pe rfectly harmless Recipes, 
(all of which can be prepared by any 
Druggist at a_ trifling with 
minute instructions for use. 


The best Instantaneous Jet Black 
Hair Dye in the world—how to 
change dark Hair to a beautiful Gol- 
den Color.— The best French DeEptta- 
Tory for removing SupERFLUOUS Harr 
from the Lips, Hands, dc., de. 


cost, ) 


FPrencu Harr Tontc.— Hater Ceure- 
Inc Fiturm— Best Suampoo Liqgvuor— 
To strengthen the Lunas and Voice 
of Singers. (This preparation is in 
use by all Operatic Prima-Donnas.) 


Oncuent to force the growth of 
Bearp,. Wiiskers, Mousracues, &c¢., 
(varranted.)—To make the ILAnps 


beautifully white and soft. To pre- 
vent the ‘hair from falling off— How 
to dry and perfume Laptres’ Hair after 
Shampooing. 

The best remedy on Eartu for 
Sumptives ; Can be found in every field 
in the U. Ss. 


Con- 


All the above valuable information 


sent by return of mail on receipt of 


One Dollar. 


Write your name and address plainly. 
Address 


B, ALEXANDER & C0., 
66 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Please state the name of the 


saw this in. 


~ PEN LUCY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


BALTIMORE, 


paper you 


T WAVERLY, NEAR MD, 


All English Branches, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and French are taught. 
pupilslimited. Thesituation highand healthy, 
and in an excellent neighborhood —two miles 
North of Baltimore, near the York Passenger 
Railway. For Cir- 
eculars, &c., address 


The number of 


The best references given. 


R. M. JOHNSTON, 


Pen Lucy Waverly. 


3altimore Co., Md, | 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


United States Bonds’ 


OR, 
DURESS, BY FEDERAL AUTHORITY: 


A Journal of Current vents. During an 
/mprisonment of Fifteen Months, 
at Fort Delaware. 


By ISAAC W. K. HANDY,D.D. 


Of Augusta County, Va. 


The book contains about 600 pages, printed 
on extra paper, from new stereotype plates, 
and contains, besides a finely executed steel- 
plate portrait of the author, twenty-five full 
page wood cuts, engraved in the highest style 
of art, from drawings by KNedwood, Shepard, 
and others. It is issued in three styles of 
binding: 


Fine English Cloth, with side stamp 





in black and gold.. ........ 
Full Sheep, library style........ 
PAGIE CONE, CUNT Ais ciccsave cetwiernin ees 
TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
8 WN. Charles St., Baltimore. 


Terms to Canvassers Liberati. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


4 beautiful fine Oil Chromos, 5x7, 
and 1, 9x11, for 50 cents, 12 for $1.00; 
or a full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil 
and Gem Chromos, all designs, $2.00. 

Address, enclosing price and a three 
cent stamp, 

B. ALEXANDER & CO. 
66 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Agents Waytep. The trade supplied. 

Please state the name of the paper you saw 

this in. 


ALL GROCERS AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS 


Should Subscribe to 


The Grocer aud Provision Dealer, 


Published by 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


8 North Charles Strect, Baltimore. 


No. 


Canvassers wanted on most liberal terms, 
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Every Lady who wishes to preserve or obtain beauty should procure 


MORISINI'S ELIXIR OF BEAUTY, 


The most effective and beautiful preparation sold, and far superior to anything ever offered 
in this country before. It is made from a receipt used by Ninon L’Enclos, a celebrated 
French woman, who, by its aid, retained her marvellous beauty intact till she was upwards 
of eighty years of age. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and discolorations fly before 
its application, and give place to a healthy purity and delicacy of complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 


PRICE: sen ‘ : : sah. = i paid by express, securely packed. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


BROWN & CO. 
West Lombard Street, Baltimore. 
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ARCHITECT, 
§. E. cor. Charles and Fayette Streets, 
(Room No. 1,) Entrance on Fayette St. 
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CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, 1015 Main Street, REFRIGERATORS. 


1 ite P fice, 
aad att ms The leading House-Furnish- 


ing House of Baltimore is J, 
SETH HOPKINS & CO., 210 
Baltimore Street, where you 
will find the largest, cheapest 
and best assorted stock of 
CHINA,CUTLERY,GLASSWARE, 
SILVER-PLATED WARK, and 
every species of goods for 
Household and Kitchen use, 
Cail on us before buying any. 
thing in our line. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


WATER COOLERS. 


TERMS: 


ie 


‘SURZAAUA AYHUO FOI 








Three Dollars a year, paid in advance. If not 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 
paid within the first two months, $4.00. 


Communications and letters on business 


should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, 





Box 12, Richmond, Va. 
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A USEFUL AND APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 
May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and 
tolded for packing away in a moment. tnvaluable to ladies 
in cutting and basting. A boon to invalids. A treasure to 
children, and unequalled for writing, study. games, etc. 
Expressage prepaid within 500 miles of New York. A dis- if 
count allowed on orders from greater dis stance, to cover cost 
of freight. Extra inducements to clubs. Made in great jf 
m variety of style, shape, size and price. ‘Tables for games. § 
j with chess and cribbage boards inlaid. Send for illustrated 
BH CIFCUlAT, ANd QUOTE-coee- corcccccccescesoe o-s sees 


LAMBIE & SARGENT, 
Sole Prop’s and M’f’rs, 7938 frond way, New York. 


‘Age: a's for the best-sel) ing Prize 
Package in the world. it con- 
tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, golden Pen, Pen iloider, 
Pencil. patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jeweiry, 


Single package wie clogs ant prize, po t psid,26c. Cin 
wular free. . ff & CU., 769 Broaaway, N. ¥- 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. I shall take every opportunity to are the best the world produces. They are planted by 
| 




































a million people in America, and the result is beautiful 
pti rene mrad and pentse Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue 
KELLOCGC For the last six years your Pianos | sent free to all who inclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 
have been my choice for the 
Cencert-room and my own 
heuse. } 
LUCCA, Your Uprights are extraerdi- | 
mary instruments and deserve 
their grent success. 
PATTI. I have used the Pianos of every cele- 
brated maker, but give yours 
the preference over all. 
STRAUSS, Your Pianos astonishme. I have 
never yet seen any Pianos 
which «qual yours, 
WEHLI. Madame Parepa called your Pianothe | 
finest in the United States. & is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world, It 
faily iudorse that opinion, | contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fie illustrations, 
They have ne rival awy- | and four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawa 
where. | and colored from nature. Price 35 cts. in paper covers ; 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 65 conte bound im elegant cloth. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth § reet, New York, 


IND KEADER, if you are in any way in- 
terested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


we will with pleasure send vou a sample copy of our This is a beautifel Quarterly Journal, Gnely illustrated, 
“GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE.” Simply write and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece with the 


# first number, e only 25 cents for the year. The 
your address plainly on a postal card and address first he A, 5, nly 35 vein y 


A. 1, ROOT, Medina, Mie, | Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


A TRUE WOMAN. 


It is the duty of every true woman to look 
as beautiful as she can. It is her duty to 
brighten and gladden the world with her iove- 
liness. If nature has denied them this power, 
it can be remedied by the use of a perfectly 
harmless beautifier of the Skin known as 


GEO. W. LAIRD’s 
‘““‘BLOOM OF YOUTH,” 


which will remove all discolorations, tan, freckles, 
sunburns, and other cutaneous diseases from the 
skin, leaving it delicate, soft, smooth, clear and per- 
fectly beautiful. Sold by druggists every where. 
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A LOVE STORY. 


** Only a heart’s-ease, as the aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow.”’ 
Barton Grey. 


CHAPTER IX.—(Continued.) 


T was just as banking-hours were nearly over that Lois left her 
4 mother’s side for the first time that day, and drove into Brenford 
to see Mr. Blythe ; and by that time all the clerks knew that there 
was a deficit of ten thousand dollars in the cash, and that it was 
reported that Edward Holme had left town. When Mr. Blythe, with 
every token of attention and courtesy, had escorted to the carriage- 
step the veiled and graceful figure that all knew as that of the beautiful 
Miss Holme, he came back into the banking-office, and strictly en- 
joined on his employees the duty of keeping silence concerning the 
affairs of the bank ; but for all that, gossip was not to be prevented, 
now that Edward Holme had taken the very step that made total 
concealment impossible. He himself was spared the mortification of 
looking in the face the gentle mother and kind old friend, one of 
whom, in the best case, must have known of his crime ; but he had 
bowed others under the burden he had cast aside. All Brenford 
arrived at some idea of what he had done; all Brenford wagged the 
head and made its comments on what had been done in darkness 
and was now uncovered to the light. 

It was like Louise, pretty little Louise, standing pale and horrified 
before her husband when he told her the news, to say, “ Of course we 
won't give Lois up.” ‘That was faithfulness beyond Minnie Blythe’s ; 
but it required to be put into words. 


41 
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Time brought Lois the letters of Mr. Maurice. That second little 
letter she wore in her pocket for many days. She wrote to him in 
reply, sending him a copy of verses and a letter of a few lines. 


“ Yan. 13th.— 1 have not failed to appreciate both of your letters, 
my friend, and the care for me you have manifested. I shall try to 
write you a long letter when we reach New York: we are going very 
soon. I want my mother to go for medical advice; she has had a 
short, severe illness which has tried her cruelly. For me, do not be 
anxious ; | am always well. But I think there is a goodly sediment 
of selfishness in some hearts that likes to be stirred by a friend’s 
concern. It does me so much good that you are caring to know 
whether I am sick and sorrowful. I think there is something in 
mother’s copy of Thomas & Kempis ‘ of the lack of all human conso- 
lation.’ I wonder if any one actually sanctified would not lean at all 
on any human friendship? ‘There are some things in the ‘ Invi- 
tation’ which I do yield as ‘monkish’; and there are other things I 
have heard called monkish that it seems to me, understood, would be 
accepted as really the pure spirit of exalted and saintly devotion. 
Over many things I hesitate — too hard, too high, not understood. 

“ However, | did not mean to pause and fall into a consideration 
of even Thomas & Kempis. I have not much time to write. This is 
not the first letter 1 have written for you, however. The one I 
promised was actually indited in Christmas week, but when I was 
troubled I could not mail you the foolish chatty letter. This copy 
of that song 1 made for you then; I cannot own that I wrote the 
words. Here they are :— 


‘Not with tears on the cheek or sighs on the lip 
Have I seen Grief; but she walks and goes, 

A slender shape, with a face like a rose, 

Into which the world looks and calls her Youth; 
And calls her — because of the starlike flowers, 
The flowering branch of a wild fruit-tree, 

Which she wears on her bosom — Spring: ah! truth, 
That neither thro’ sunny nor rainy hours 

Those blossoms may ever be.fruit, nor will dip 
The wings of the sweet, brown wandering bee 
Into the heart of their petals fair. 

Yet men call her Hope, and Youth and Spring, 
As she comes and goes in the wide world there ; 
For the secret of Grief is a sacred thing, 

And the world may not guess thro’ look or token, 
That here is a little soft heart, broken.’ 


“JT will write again and send you my address. Your letters are 
very pleasant: the first was something nice to talk about, and the 
second, to think about. Your friend, . Lots HoLmeg.” 


This letter Mr. Maurice kept as carefully and faithfully as Lois 
kept the note he wrote her on the sixth of January. He repeated the 
verses to Percy once, as “an anonymous poem, one of the most 
delicate and graceful he had ever seen.” Percy, lying flat on his 
back, with his hands clasped under his head, his happy boyish face 
upturned, looking up through moss-swung trees to the blue sky above, 
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seemed too peacefully indolent to reply. The first remark that he 
made was, “ What pretty blue eyes that girl I danced with last night 
had! Theskies look just likethem.” ‘Too intent on poetry-making of 
his own to care for what was written elsewhere than in blue eyes and 
sunny heavens. 


Up in the colder clime, in chill, wintry weather, the thought of Lois 
is agitating another man’s heart. “Thank God, she is not my wife!” 
said Mr. Penrose, wiping from his forehead the moisture that had 
started out there. The young man was in his own room, sitting 
before the hot little stove, an open book lying on the floor beside 
him, and his eyebrows bent in meditation. Edward Holme’s name 
was whispered from mouth to mouth now ; people shook their heads 
over the final disgrace fallen on the once proud name ; and Mr. Pen- 
rose was very proud in one way —a man of sensitive honor and 
strict integrity ; and nothing would have so afflicted him as the 
shadow of a disgrace such as this. Therefore he gave thanks, aloud 
and fervently, that his wooing had not sped, that he was not one of 
the family whose name was tarnished. It staggered himself, however, 
to hear his own voice uttering this thanksgiving. He sat quite silent 
after it, and shut his eyes presently, as if to shut out the vision of a 
sweet, tempting face that seemed to hover before him. He rose 
then and began to pace the room. “I am a coward, then,” he said, 
presently. “I loved her, and now am glad she bears her pain alone. 
I loved her, and would not shield her from coldness as far as I could 
— would not cover her name with mine which is honorable ; instead 
of saying, ‘Behold, here is one heart more faithful and warm, more 
yearning than ever,’ would forsake her. No, good Heaven! forsake 
Thou me if I forsake her now!” 

Up the road towards Holme Park Mr. Penrose was trudging in 
the sunset light, his teeth set, his fine face grim and stern. He 
paused at the gate, threw back his shoulders, and passed in, erect 
and strong. Half-way up the avenue he stopped, for he saw some- 
body walking towards him —a slight, tall figure that moved with a 
peculiar, graceful gait. Her eyes were downcast, and she had a 
bright shawl of some soft material over her head and about her 
shoulders ; she was equipped therefore for a walk, but not for one 
beyond her own gates. ‘The dying sunlight slanted across the gay, 
gypsy-colored shawl and the shining bit of hair uncovered in front. 
How unconscious, how pretty she was! He smiled, and she looked 
up and met him with that happy smile on his face. 

“Mr. Penrose!” 

He held out his hand, and she gave him hers, looking up into his 
face half-inquiringly, but saying nothing after the first surprised 
ejaculation. He held her hand, and turning, placed it in his arm. 
Lois did not shrink from letting it rest there. He had come to show 
her that he was their friend yet ; he was a kind fellow, and she liked 
him better than ever before in her whole life. 

“Miss Holme—” he said,—“ Lois—” he said —* Lois, I have 
come to you again. My dearest, marry me, and I will make you 
happy with my whole life!” 
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She made no immediate answer. Her hand tightened on his arm 
a moment with a sort of grateful clasp, and she bowed her head an 
instant as if thinking or struggling with herself. He bent over her; 
bent so low and so moved the arm which was free that she felt that 
in another moment he would be holding her fast and claiming her 
from the vantage-ground of possession —a man who knows how to 
woo, knowing that there is generally no such way to win as to take. 

“Mr. Penrose,” she said, moving away, looking up with her eyes 
full of tears, and speaking in that eloquent voice which gave her 
words new meanings— “that cannot be. You are so kind I cannot 
help thanking you. I do not like to cry, but you — you touch me so 
— you have always been good to me.” Neither pride nor coldness 
in this rejection. She turned and walked away. 

“You do not know how little I ask!” he cries, overtaking her, 
“TI ask all the world in asking for your simple presence in my daily 
life, but thatis all. I will not ask your love yet, I will be patient ; 
I will not fret or weary you. I have thought of you so long I cannot 
get over it. Take a day — take two days — to think of it.” 

She looked up at him, the grave young giant with this old 
simple story of devoted love in his mouth. It is not to be denied 
that many things pleaded for him: the change from the solitariness 
of an unwedded life to that of a wife dearly beloved ; the escape 
from temptation ; (if she were married she would be able more 
entirely to put away the thought of Harvey, she thought); the 
honorable name ; the love that put its foot on her famiiy disgrace 
and held her up to its little world as worshipful ; the idea of dedonging 
to somebody; the knowledge that her mother liked Mr. Penrose ; 
the final act of burning her ships behind her and settling down to 
the calm daily life for which she had a new longing, as she had a new 
dread of the endeavor and movement of the life on which she had 
embarked in the last fall. All these pleaded for this constant and 
proven lover who offered her “ his whole life” to-day. 

But it was all the same. Because she was in trouble, that was no 
reason for marrying —to a generous soul it was reason not to marry. 
Perhaps life was not to be made very easy for her ; certainly it must 
not be made easy for her by another’s laying of his life beneath her 
feet. She must bear and endure and live alone such a life as was 
altogether honest and was given ; and then there was another life to 
hope for. 

“It will not be necessary to think it over at all. Oh, Mr. Penrose, I 
hope you will one day have a loving and a dear wife! I would not 
for your sake marry you if I could, as I cannot for my own. You 
deserve somebody so much better than I, and some one who would 
be more singie-hearted, more devoted, more comforting. You will 
have a wife whom you will love better than you now love me, before 
you are old. I wish that it may be soon!” 

“You have never believed that I loved you as I do!” cries the 
young man hotly, coming close, and then starting away. ‘Good 
heavens!” he cries, “ how impossible you are! And yet when I think 
some other man will have the qualities and know the way to win 
you; that some other man will know all the tenderness you say you 
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are capable of feeling ; will know you glorified by love, and full of 
‘ spirit, fire and dew’—” 

“Mr. Penrose,” interrupted Lois, “you know me in as kind a 
mood as any man is like to know me in.” She stooped as she spoke 
to pick up a little white cat which had come down the avenue to 
meet her, and was rubbing against her dress. “I shall never marry, 
and that is very sure, and more sure than you will believe me. 
Promise to give over thinking of me as a person who may marry at 
all.” 

“T wish I could!” 

“You will not promise? Well, you'll do it without promising. 
See, I have here the badge of my future life,” nodding at the cat in 
her arm. “ Perhaps I had better tell you good-bye, Mr. Penrose. It 
will be long, perhaps, before we meet again. It is very likely that I 
shall go to New York soon with my mother.” 

“How is your mother?” he inquires, smitten with sudden com- 
punction that he has not asked before. 

“We are going for sake of consulting a great doctor there,” Lois 
replies, simply. “My mother is not well. Nelly will stay here for 
the present, Mr. Penrose, and I think she is to be placed at your 
brother’s school. I am sure you will be kind to her if you have 
opportunity ; she will miss us so.” 

“T will, certainly. Will she be a boarder there?” 

“Yes, except that she will usually stay with her sister, Mrs. 
Alexander, from Friday to Monday. I shall be so sorry to part 
with our little girl ; she is a bit spoiled, perhaps, and one must be 
gentle with her in order to lead her.” 

“T will speak a good word for her,” he says. 

“To Miss Avory, and Miss Amy Avory too.” 

“Yes.” 

“Good-bye, and thank you.” 

“Good-bye, if it must be so.” He stooped and kissed the hand 
she gave, and turned quickly, walking off rapidly as if ashamed of 
having done it. Once only he looked back. And the last glimpse 
he had of Lois was as she stood with her fine self-reliant face slowly 
smiling its farewell benediction on him ; the cat, the badge of old 
maidenhood, asleep upon one arm. 

Did whisper of wind tell him? Was there written on any passing 
cloud the honest truth, that he went with a less burdened, a freer 
heart than if he had been accepted ; that he wore less anxious and 
stern a look than when he started on his wooing, and that this refusal 
had not pained him as the last? He might have denied the feeling 
of strange subdued elation and new sweet freedom. He passed his 
hand across his brow, across his eyes, as if to clear away a film. 
Words often cling together in sentences and troop through the brain 
sometimes as if familiar, as if they had been read somewhere, and 
one was repeating out of the book. “The glamour of a lovely face,” 
was the sentence that ran persistently through Mr. Penrose’s brain ; 
and just as he was about to fall asleep that night, unevoked, unbidden, 
a little sentence started up, unconnected of course with any train of 
musing, and was his last waking thought, wherever it came from: 
“I have done my duty.” 
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In the doorway of a little chapel in New York, at an early morning 
hour, while the prayers of a Lenten service were being offered, stood 
a tall pale gentleman, with his hat in his hand, his keen eyes searching 
the pews within and scanning the scattered kneeling figures as if in 
search of some one. His search is presently successful, and he 
moves noiselessly forward towards a pew in which one person is 
kneeling, her face buried from sight, her slight figure alone among 
several pews. The gentleman enters the pew she occupies, and 
bends his head forward to the railing, seated near her side. He 
dimly hears the words of prayer, “ That in all our troubles we may 
put our whole trust and confidence in Thy mercy, and evermore serve 
Thee in holiness and pureness of living,” as he is looking at the 
slight figure beside him. He can see nothing of her face. Her 
hand is gloved ; he can only hear her voice whispering the “ Amen,” 
with all the urgency of profound supplication in the great sigh in 
which it is murmured. He addresses himself to his prayers. He 
hears the benediction pronounced, and then noiselessly lifts himself. 
She does not move. There is a great stillness for a little while. 
One by one the people slowly rise. She does not move for many 
minutes ; then she rises, turns, and he sees her fair white face, her 
wonderful deep gray eyes lit as if from within, her very soul seeming 
to shine through them, clear and bright from long and deep com- 
munion with the Maker of all men. And then the clear shining 
changes a little, and a faint color dyes the pure white cheeks. 

“When did you come?” she softly cries, amazed. “How came 
you here?” 

“ IT came yesterday,” he says. ‘“ And I came here to look for you. 
I saw Miss Silverthorn a moment in the street yesterday afternoon, 
though I told her not to tell you I had come. She told me you came 
here every morning — do you?” 

“Yes, I do —now.” 

She sits down again in the pew. This chapel is all day open. 
Nobody is near ; the last of the morning worshippers are at the door. 
He sits down also. 

“ How came you here? It is not the nearest church to where you 
stay?” 

“I came here one day when I was in great distress, and I found 
some comfort. And now I come every day.” 

“You have had great distress? For yourself? Are you in dis- 
tress?” 

“I do not know, now. Sometimes it seems that I have no peace 
day nor night, except here.” 

“You came here first, when?” 

“A month ago. I had gone up to the doctor’s house — you know 
we came here to consult him—and he came down himself and 
brought me the medicine he had promised to select and have ready. 
Then he took me by the hand and led me over to the window, and 
looking down at me—he is a kind, fatherly old gentleman —* My 
child,’ said he, ‘I give you these medicines, and i hope they may 
relieve your mother somewhat. But we must not deceive ourselves. 
Your mother will go to God.’” 
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“Tt is not possible!” 

“*¢She has not a strong constitution,’ he said. ‘She cannot over- 
come. She has a very sweet disposition, but not a strong and con- 
quering will. You see for yourself that she cannot overcome the 
grief that preys upon her mind. No, though she is a good Christian 
and submits even lovingly to her Father’s discipline. She has got 
her death, and you and I can only hope that the road may be smooth. 
I think it will,’ and that was all.” 

* All he said to you?” 

“ All, finally. He said more. He said that 7 had a strong con- 
stitution and great elasticity, and though grief might crush me, I 
would rise again ; and I had youth; if this were I he could cure me ; 
the nominal cause of illness began only in a slight difficulty about 
the chest ; but she has no energy to combat the disease ; she lies 
there gentle, tranquil, willing, without often suffering much, and — 
and she will never rise.” 

‘My poor girl, how did you endure when he told you?” 

“T don’t know. I was just dazed at first, I think. The world 
seemed all changed and strange. I came this way towards home ; 
and as I came I heard them singing the chant we use at home — 
‘God be merciful unto us and bless us.’ I came in and knelt down 
in a pew all alone. I cannot tell you what was in my heart. I knelt 
down that I might know that I did want to submit, and to find out 
God’s will. But all that I felt was the one temptation to ‘curse God 
and die.’ I do not know what helped me through. They used these 
words of a prayer I know: ‘O God, who hast prepared for those 
who love Thee such good things as pass man’s understanding; and then 
in the Psalm, ‘ Heaviness may endure for a night, but soy cometh in 
the morning. And I began to realise that the future could mean 
only ‘good things’ for her who loved Him; I began to remember 
that she would be out of the reach of all agonies; that she would 
never be tempted as I, to lose God forever all in a moment's time. 
I think the next thought that came to me was from Keats, and one 
verse of his kept running in my head —‘I have been half in love 
with easeful death.’ And—oh! how I wished I were going too!” 

“And could you give up your will?” he asks. He is listening 
intently, wonderingly, absorbed. 

“T gave it allup. I thought I had known something of the com- 
fort of faith before ; but I had never said, ‘Thy will be done,’ out of 
the depths in all my life before that.” 

“And you can say it?” 

“I think I can,” she answers, a new soul quivering, dilating behind 
those great clear eyes. “Our Father’s will is good. I cannot see 
the way, but I can touch His hand ; and I can be very thankful that I 
have the wish to do His will to the end —the will to serve Him. It 
makes the world so easy. There is nothing I can be so grateful for 
as the perfect trust in Him.” 

“And yet, my child, this has not gone lightly with you. Are you 
well? You are thin and pale.” 

“That is because I do not sleep so much as I used, though I am 
quite well. No, not lightly; it went very heavily. But it is only 
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when one is in deep waters and drowning that one grasps help so 
firmly that the hands can’t be unlocked.” 

“ Thank God!” Mr. Maurice ejaculates to himself. “They would 
call her. She is getting to be so, fast ; she is slipping out of our 
world. But if there be strength in this that will sustain her, if enthu- 
siasm in religion lasts longer than enthusiasm of love or hope, even 
lasts a life out, as with so many—God be praised that she is an 
enthusiast. Amen.” 


It was the last of April. Mrs. Holme and Lois were together in 
one of the pleasant rooms which had been engaged for them before 
their coming by Miss Mary Silverthorn. Miss Silverthorn had given 
up living in her studio-rooms while her friends were in town, and 
boarded with them at this house which she recommended. She went 
to her studio every morning at ten, and returned in the afternoon at 
four. The rest of her time she gave in most part to the gentle lady 
who was her friend, and who was dying. 

Where Edward was no one knew; they had had not a line from 
him. That he had not committed suicide they believed from an ex- 
amination of his effects, which showed that he had packed and taken 
away a small portmanteau ; but how or where this only son of his 
mother was spending his life, they could not know. The mother’s 
heart, which first had yearned over him with an irresistible longing, 
had grown very patient. “If it please God to forgive the sin against 
Him, and awaken my boy to repentance,” was her only prayer. The 
shame before the world was not half to this pure-minded lady what 
the sin in the eyes of God had been. However much she thought of 
her son’s lost youth, the more she could thank God that there was 
another and a better life into which it was possiblé he might come, 
and that in this new life her hand might help to guide him. The 
passion and grief of the first few days after his departure, the violence 
of which had so exhausted her vitality, so changed the blooming love- 
liness that had lingered about her, was entirely spent. The heavenly 
peace was on the lovely wan face ; the thankful, gentle spirit burning 
low, burned clear. 

That Sunday eventide was very quiet ; there was scarcely a passer- 
by in the streets. The new foliage of the trees was shining in the 
light of the sunset ; a strip of wall had caught this sunset glory. The 
air was cool and still ; everything had the ineffable peace with which 
evening follows day, the Sabbath the striving, struggling week, and 
rest succeeds to suffering. 


‘*The Sabbaths of eternity, 
One Sabbath deep and wide,” 


seemed not far off to that gentle lady who lay so silently on her 
couch, her slender hand lying calmly in those that held it, and anon 
stroked and caressed it. Now and again warm, tender kisses were 
pressed upon it, passionate farewells each one. Then through the 
quiet air came the sound of some voice singing in a house across the 
street. Clear through the silence, soft from the distance, the song 
came: the old air of “ Home, sweet home,” sung with the words of 
“T would not live alway.” 
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They did not speak till the song was done, and then Mrs. Holme 

said gently, “I would rather go to my home to die. Lois, we must 
0 soon.” 

“ We will go home when you like, Mother, but not for that.” 

A little silence, and then Mrs. Holme spoke again: “Do you 
remember those lines called ‘ Life’ of Mrs. Barbauld’s? I think of 
them so often. Mary ”’— to Miss Silverthorn —“ I saw them first in a 
little book of yours ; don’t you remember this ? — 


‘Then steal away, give little warning, 
Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-morning.’ 


I hope it will be so.” 

“They are very pretty verses,” said Miss Silverthorn, from the 
shadow of the window-curtain where she sat. Her cheerful voice was 
a little husky, and her face quivered. “They are very pretty,” 
repeated poor Miss Silverthorn, and two big shining tears rushed 
frum beneath the lids she vainly shut to imprison them ; while the 
ever serene and always white young face of Lois bent down, still 
serene, still pale, to close the mother’s lips with a tender, pleading 
kiss. 

From the day on which Mr. Maurice, coming back unexpectedly 
from Florida, had found Lois in the chapel, he suffered no day to 
pass when he did not see her. He was stronger and apparently more 
cheerful than when he had left her in the winter ; he never complained, 
never faltered, never wearied. He stayed in New York while the 
Holmes stayed, and went with them to Brenford as their escort, 
settling down at his father’s house once more. 

The new beauty of the May weather dawned upon them there. In 
the fair solitude of Holme Park birds were singing, trees fluttering 
full of leaves. Few people came:into this quiet place now: the Bren- 
ford doctor and his wife, the elder Mr. Blythe and his wife once or 
twice, Louise and Harvey often. 

“What a change there is in Lois,” remarks young Mrs. Alexander 
one day, as she and her husband go through the trees of Holme 
Park, having just paid a brief visit to their neighbors. “I always 
think there is something like love when a girl will waste her beauty 
sleep for any one. I never could understand how even an engaged 
girl would sit up half the night merely to talk to her fiancé. Of 
course, Lois now is different ; but Nelly says she thinks that often 
Lois does not sleep for three hours in the twenty-four ; she is so per- 
fectly reckless of herself. I never saw her look so thin and white ; 
she is scarcely pretty at all now —scarcely at all: do you think so, 
Harvey?” 

“Think what, my dear?” he says, with a fine air of inattention — 
“T don’t know, I’m sure.” He had heard Louise distinctly, and might 
truthfully have replied that, pretty or plain, Lois Holme’s face was 
that of all the world fairest and most unforgettable for him ; but as 
he was not prepared to say this to Louise, he answered with the 
form of words which means from men “ Don’t bother me ”—“ I don’t 
know.” 
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They are the ordinary husband and wife, Harvey and Louise. They 
are averagely affectionate one to the other ; Harvey has only once or 
twice offended his wife by a few brief, reluctant comments on her ex- 
travagance, She is extravagant, and has forgotten her old art of 
making everything do full duty. Louise has fretted him sometimes 
by urging his trip to Liverpool, showing not the least regret in the 
thought that in so doing he must leave her, but simply an anxiety 
that he should go and save what is possible from the wreck of his 
uncle’s interests there. 

“ Marriage,” Louise says, “is nothing different from the rest of 
“life ; it has its cares and disappointments, of course. But I had no 
ideal when I began, and so it does well enough for me.” 

She had not formed an ideal, she had acted up to none ; it was all 
prose to pretty, fair little Mrs. Alexander. 


“Ts it you, Mr. Maurice?” asked Lois, entering the quiet sitting- 
room one afternoon, and seeing a solitary figure seated in the darkest 
corner of the room, She laid a hand on the closed shutters and 
pushed them apart so that light came in. 

“Tt is I,” he answered, rising. “I came in quietly, and thought I 
would not run the risk of sending you a summons, but would wait 
your pleasure in appearing.” 

“If I had known you were here it would have been my pleasure 
to appear sooner; Mother is asleep,” Lois replies, sitting down 
opposite him in the window-seat and leaning her head back against 
the wood-work at the side, while she looked wistfully at him. “I 
want to see you.” 

“Well?” he asks. 

“Mr. Maurice, do you find it very hard to give up your own will — 
all of it?” 

“T find it very hard,” he answers; But it is a year ago that he 
told her bravely that he never resigned it. 

“If it is wrong for me to have my will I hope a higher power will 
continue to resist me. But it is very difficult to see another whom 
you love dearly, wish, even at the last, in vain. Do you think’’— 
leaning forward eagerly —“that everything has been done to find 
Edward? Do you think there is no way to send for him —to write 
another advertisement in a way that would bring him? What are 
the best papers abroad ?— and in South America? Help me if you 
can.” 

“T do not think,” Mr. Maurice says, pausing a moment and then 
choosing his words with care, “that you could write an advertisement 
that would bring him. That he should even know your desire and 
yet stay away would not be wholly to his discredit. The pain of 
seeing his mother and you, the desire to do better first —oh! I have 
thought it all over, and I have tried to think from his inner life out- 
wards, not to reason from an outward standpoint towards him, and 
I have come to the conclusion, that from the very depths of his com- 
punction and from his very tenderness of heart, Edward would not 
come now —not now, if he knew.” 

“ Do you think so?” she asks. “ You think if he knew all —knew 
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that if he did not come xow it might be too late — that he would not 
come?” 

“One cannot positively tell; but I think he would not. And at 
any rate —” 

“At any rate we cannot reach him,” she says, with an accent of 
despair. “Even a week from now it might be too late—do you not 
think that?” apprehensively. 

“Tt might be too late,” he rejoins, truthfully, solemnly. 

“Poor Edward!” she exclaims, her voice eloquent with pity. 
“Oh, poor Edward! No one kind to tell him, no one with him to 
care that he bears a grief alone—oh, is one half so sad for the 
blessed dead as for the possible and positive ills about the living? 
If I could only have him here!” with a vain cry of longing. 

Mr. Maurice is shaken. One would think he knew something the 
mention of which he suppresses —that he denies his dearest friend 
a comfort, an intelligence he longs to give. His wavering hand 
seeks his long brown beard, as always when he is perplexed in mind. 

“You who have always been lenient in your judgment and sympa- 
thetic in your estimate of him,” Lois says; “you who I am sure 
have not a hard feeling for him, and would not be careless of paining 
him —if you knew a way to find him and ell him all this gently, 
you would not fail me — you would do it.” 

“T would,” he answers, impressively, and disturbed, though she 
does not notice the flurry in his manner. “What you say is true. 
My feeling for Edward is kind —as kind as for any one I know. I 
only wish he had stayed ; we would have carried him through ; he 
would have found many a kind hand held out. And be yet hopeful, 
Lois. I honestly hope—I could almost prophesy —” and his face 
is lit up with a confident glow, “that by-and-bye you will be glad of 
him again ; that he will come out of this evil, scathed but repentant ; 
and that we may hope better things of his prime than of his early 
manhood. Hope for that; yes, you have faith— pray for that, 
and take courage.” 

“There are so few besides you who would say this of him! You 
do not know how I thank you—how you comfort me,” Lois says, 
looking un with eyes lovely enough to say a thousand thankful things, 
and putting out her delicate hand to him. He takes it, and for 
almost the first time since she has known him detains it more than a 
moment while he looks at her, hesitating. 

“ How unutterably I wish that it were in me to comfort you for all 
the ills that encompass you! There is nothing I could do for any 
one dear to you which I would not gladly do for love of you, my 
friend. You know that this is true.” 

A strange new softness comes over both faces ; it is his eyes that 
fall, however, and hers that continue to look softly, gently, kindly 
into his face. He glances up again, and holds out his other hand for 
hers at sight of that look. 

“ Did you ever hear,” he asks, in the silence, “these lines of Mrs. 
Browning’s? I am not sure that I get them right, but this is the way 
they stick in my memory :— 


’ 


“We have met late. It is too late to meet, 
O friend, not more than friend. 
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Death’s forecome shroud is tangled round my feet, 
And if I step or stir I touch the end. 

In this great jeopardy 

How can I love thee, I who cannot live?” 


His voice shook with agitation ; he looked at her with a look she had 
never seen before ; grave, earnest, full of tenderness, full of renun- 
ciation ; this was what death meant to him, the resigning of what was 
sweeter than life. 

He spoke again in a moment — boldly, simply, purely, as always 
when he spoke to her. “I cannot think but that it might have been 
I who could have made you happy long ago; that if things had been 
a little different, and I had known you first — that which cannot be 
now, might have been. As it is, I do not seek to break the vows we 
made of pure and unflattering friendship. For love — well, I fancy 
my love would have been deeper than any you have had, and dif- 
ferent. But I shall never ask you to have that now, my dear. I 
believe our friendship is of a more enduring nature, has a deeper 
accord, a truth that is not in many loves; it is all I care for now— 
the sweetness of life to me. When I can help you, you will let me, 
won’t you? WhenI can comfort you, you will come to me as to an 
elder brother? There is no man who so purely reverences the lady 
of his love as I do you; and if I had lived, the lady of my love you 
would have been ; and now, as I am—I who must die — my affection 
for you, I think, is calm and tender, and such as you might trust as 
brotherly. You will, will you not?” 

“ Ah, what am I that any one should be so kind to me!” cries 
Lois, with her pale face turned to him with that earnest, almost 
childish confidence and trust. “There is nothing, nothing you could 
ask me and I refuse ; you have been so good, so true, so kind to me. 
I am glad I have not known you till now, for now I need you ; and 
if I had known you when I was younger, I would have lost your 
friendship as I lost other good things, because I was careless, and 
secure, and foolish, and did not know that they could ever go, or 
what life would be without them.” 

A little silence follows. Lois gently withdraws her hands and 
rises. “Do not go away yet, though I must go up to see Mother 
and see if she wakes,” she said. “ Nelly is with her, and perhaps I 
shall come back soon ; or if not, you are always patient — you will 
wait. I will come back when I can.” 

He hesitates. The same look of uncertainty crosses his face, but 
he lets go her hand, and she is gone. He hears her soft step on 
the stair, and the gentle unclosing of the door. Then it closes, and 
there is a little silence. Presently glancing out into the hall he is 
aware of a figure leaning over the railing of the stairs, and hears Lois 
calling to him to “Come”—softly but eagerly. He runs up the 
stairs faster than for many a long day, and is at her side, looking 
into her white, anxious face that is turned up to him. 

Lois lays a trembling grasp upon his hand. “ Her face is changed 
so,” she says ; “ come, won’t you come ?” 

He goes with her noiselessly into the silent room. The wan and 
awful change of death has come to the sweet face in sleeping. She 
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is breathing quickly, faintly ; deathly pallor and deathly calm seem 
to have come to the altered features. With that clasp of Lois’s hand 
on his, he advances gently, and puts his left hand on the chill white 
brow. Lois looks up at him, with great, wide, pleading eyes. Mr. 
Maurice gently disengages his hand from hers, and puts his arm firmly 
and decidedly about her, as one who protects, not caresses. “ My 
dear one, this is death. Be strong ; it is the last of pain.” 

He feels her quiver and fail for one moment, then she is strong 
and straight again. There is great quiet. Nelly Gaddys has knelt 
down at the sound of that low voice, and covered her face with her 
hands. The window is open. Outside there is the sound of the soft 
waving of trees, the light flutter of birds flying past, the clear trill of 
the canary in the porch below, just one little short sob from Porcuy, 
and the faint sound of Mrs. Holme’s quick breaths. She opens her 
eyes at last suddenly, and fixes them on Lois’s face. 

“ My darling!” she breathes, and droops the heavy lids again. A 
great quiver runs over the daughter’s face, and the large tears rush 
to her eyes. She bends forward, trembling, above the wasted face. 

“ Lift me,” Mrs. Holme says, very faintly. Mr. Maurice steps for- 
ward, but it is Lois who has raised her, and holds her up on her 
strong young arm. The dying head is on the daughter’s breast. 
Mrs. Holme looks up to the face above her and puts out an uncertain 
hand towards Porcuy, who grasps it with a passionate sob and kisses 
it in tears. The great, seeking eyes of Mrs. Holme look Maurice 
Blythe in the face, and he comes and kneels down by her and takes 
her other hand, feeling its faint pressure on his fingers. From him 
she looks to Lois and to him again. 

“ She shall never lack a friend, Madam, while I live,” he says, in- 
terpreting the look ; “ not friendship, nor protection, nor honor, nor 
help. You are satisfied to leave her in my guardianship ?” 

She looks her assent, closing her eyes a moment, and with difficulty 
opening them, she fastens her gaze on Nelly and makes a sign to 
her, and Nelly kisses her and catches the faint murmur, “ Edward.” 
It was the last name she called, and she added nothing to it; but 
she lifted her eyes to Lois with a look of unutterable tenderness and 
love, and gave to Lois the parting kiss. 

She closed her eyes again, a look of great and ineffable peace 
coming over her sweet face, as if thinking smilingly of the “glory 
that awaiteth.” She is not unconscious, she is shining, for the face 
changes and smiles from time to time; but she neither opens her 
eyes nor moves, though the Brenford doctor comes in, and after a little 
start comes and puts his fingers for form’s sake on the failing pulse. 
He goes to the window then, and stands there with bent head, looking 
steadily at his watch which isin his hand. There is in all the hushed 
and sunset air, a dim expectancy. ‘The last red light falls across the 
room and touches the quiet figure ; her fingers close suddenly on 
Nelly’s, and she opens her eyes with a full, sweet look. The last 
words she ever speaks — an uttered fragment evidently of a train of 
thought passing through her mind —are part of the text to which her 
whole lite has been set: “ Zhanks be to God /”’—and with that the 
sweet lady shuts her eyes, and Death seals them with a soft, quick 
hand. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“T know, I know 
T left thee first: now I repent. 
I listen now; I never meant 
To have thee go, 
O Yesterday, 
My Yesterday. thy sorest pain 
Were joy, couldst thou but come again, 
Sweet Yesterday.” 
Helen Hunt. 

“T don’t like it at all; and I must say it is very singular that I 
didn’t hear of it before,” Minnie Blythe says, sharply, to her mother, 
“TI don’t care to be going with any of those Holmes: Edward is 
reason enough, if we don’t go further back.” 

“You appeared to like Edward Holme well enough at one time,” 
her half-brother says, lowering the paper behind which he has been 
concealed for the last fifteen minutes, reading at the window. 

“T went out with him,” Minnie responds, looking up with surprise, 
“and how did he treat me? That very week he left, Brother 
Maurice,” rising and going up to her brother, and thenceforth dis- 
carding her mother as an opponent —a weak and feeble woman, it is 
to be feared, Mrs. Blythe, possessing few virtues besides great 
patience, unselfishness, and love of her children —“ that very week 
there was a party at the Coopers, and he, Edward Holme, 4e asked 
me—” A pause of indignation. 

“ Not to marry him?” asked Mr. Maurice, a little wrinkle on his 
pale brow. 

“The idea of such impudence! No; but he deliberately asked 
me to go to the party with him, when he &xew he would have left 
town before that ; and I refused Mr. Llewellyn, and told him I was 
engaged to gowith Mr. Holme. I tell you, I came very near not 
getting there at all.” 

“But when Mr. Lleweilyn discovered that Mr. Holme was gone, 
he came back to ask again.” 

** Yes, he did — no thanks to Edward.” 

“And has been coming ever since. Really, I think the bliss of 
Mr. Llewellyn’s attentions should so have consoled you by this time 
that you might forgive Mr. Holme, who had so many things on his 
mind that he possibly forgot you. But all this, Minnie, does not 
concern Miss Lois.” 

Minnie hesitates ; she knows something of her brother’s regard 
for Lois. She loves him somewhat, fears him more, and supremely 
desires his favor because he is rich and generous. She twists on her 
finger the cameo-ring set with diamonds which he gave her, and 
remembers her longing for a locket to match. 

“ But although she is very sweet and lovely, we have never been 
very intimate ; and now she is in trouble and so on, she will want to 
be very quiet and dull. 1 know her friend Miss Silverthorn in New 
York wants her — Papa says actually claims her — and little Mrs, 
Alexander begs for her as if she were begging for bread. Why 
should she not go to them instead of joining us, and keeping us all 
to a certain extent fettered in all our enjoyments and gayeties by her 
presence ?” 
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“You will not find it very gay in any case at the seaside village 
whither I propose to take you all,” Mr. Maurice rejoins dryly. “ This 
is a trip for health and very quiet pleasures. Miss Holme will 
scarcely be cast on your hands to entertain, for fear that you may 
prove unequal to the task; you will have enough to do with Mr. 
Llewellyn if he joins us there. But I am sure she will be ill unless 
she has a change ; and I prefer for her rest and sea-air to a stay in 
New York or a visit to Mrs. Alexander’s, where a matrimonial téte-a- 
téte —” 

“Which ought to have wearied any two people by this time,” sug- 
gests Minnie. ‘“ I never could understand how any great handsome 
man, like Mr Alexander, could fancy that insipid little wife of his 
any way, and a téte-a-téte which that little Nelly Gaddys will break in 
on at any rate, I suppose.” 

“That is neither here nor there, after all,” Mr. Maurice says, 
slightly flushed with vexation. “I have my own opinions and desires ; 
and I had expected you to be obliging, Minnie.” 

“Tf you look at it that way, Brother Maurice,” is the vague reply, 
as Minnie smothers her imprudent choler, “of course I will do my 
best, so far as I am concerned, to be pleasant to her.” And with 
this speech she gives a sigh and a timid kiss, both, she trusts, calcu- 
lated to touch his heart (or pocket) ; but then one has to be venture- 
some to kiss Brother Maurice, who never cares to offer kisses to any 
one. 


It was a golden July day. The air was all sunshine, the great warm 
earth lay smiling under the hazy cloudless sky. The puff-balls, on 
soft and slender stems, let their downy seeds float lazily away ; the 
dandelions and daisies, thick in the grass, turned up their round 
bright faces, the homely, brave, unpetted little rogues, thriving and 
sunny-tempered in spite of neglect. ‘The sweet clover nodded ; the 
hovering butterflies idly wandered here and there; the quiet old 
graveyard on the hill slept peacefully in the golden light, the brown 
briars clambering over its stone wall, and the sturdy weeds growing 
close around and over its graves; the slow-spreading moss and 
lichens half effacing the legends inscribed on its gray and ancient 
head-stones. ‘There was a fresh piled grave in the old burying 
ground of late; a grave newly sodded, whereon flowers, the half- 
withered offerings of two days since, lay fading in the sun. But 
sweet white clover breathed its fresh odors on all the air around ; 
and by this grave, his head upon his arm, and his hat shading his 
face, some one lay half that summer afternoon. He heeded not the 
quivering golden haze in the air; he did not smell the crushed white 
clover ; a great bumble-bee went booming by, a butterfly hovered 
above the roses ; but Edward lay silent, uncaring, beside his mother’s 
grave, feeling that utter wretchedness, that sense of woful loss, that 
grieving for the dead, which is still deadened by the weight of a 
strange apathy, and finds no tears, no moans and cries come to its 
relief. Drawn to this spot by an irresistible longing, impelling him 
hither ever since the news of her death reached him — the news that 
seemed so unreal, and over which he shed no tears—he had come 
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to make his moan here, to feel here that her gentle presence was 
gone, to believe that it was true that the grass was springing above 
her dust, the earth covering forever the sweet lips he loved, the 
bosom on which he had lain. This strange dullness and apathy of 
his feelings when he heard of her death had frightened him ; he had 
come here, he had lain here an hour, and there seemed no one to 
cry to, no help, no hope anywhere, no tears in all the world. It was 
the desolation that struck him dumb. It was late afternoon when, as 
he lay stupid and quiet, Edward heard a movement on the grass, a 
rustle and snap of a bending briar. He thrust aside his hat and 
half rose, and not ten feet from him stood a slender figure, clad in 
maiden white ; stood a fair, clear-eyed, palpitating little woman, her 
steps arrested by the sudden sight of him, and the flowers she was 
bringing falling as she stood. 

He sat up and looked at her; he would not speak first ; would 
“ Porcuy ” speak ? 

Seeing that doubt in his eyes brought little Nelly Gaddys to her- 
self ; it was with half a cry, half a sob, that she flew into his arms and 
kissed him. “ Edward, Edward, I have wanted you so long!” 

His lips quivered now, and when Porcuy looked up with swimming 
eyes, tears were gathering in his, 

He said nothing, but pressed her little hands and held his gentle wel- 
comer’s head against his breast. The comfort it was to have her there ! 
The dear and happy days her presence called up! The innocent 
past ; the sweet mother they had both loved so well! If all the 
world beside had turned on him, this child had not! Neither man, 
woman nor child in Brenford there might speak to him; the one 
tenderest love of earth which never failed him before, was put to silence 
in the grave ; desolation, disgrace, bereavement were all about him just 
now, but Porcuy was as kind—more kind than ever. It was in 
desperate soreness of heart, and touched to the quick by this one 
voice of kindness, that he bowed his head, and felt Porcuy’s little 
hand upon his cheek and heard Porcuy’s soft and trembling words. 

“ Dear Edward, please don’t cry so! Dear, darling Edward, you 
have come back, and God will help us and make it all plain some 
day. She is so happy, Edward. She and I prayed for you to come 
back every day ; she always loved you so, she loves us yet.” 

“ But this is all of her! all I can see and cry to, and say ‘ Forgive 
me all.’ I want her eyes, her voice, her loving hand —oh, Porcuy, if 
you knew!” 

“I know, Edward, I know. God knows. And she knew all along 
you loved her dearly. She told me once in those last days that you 
would come back, and that I must give you her kisses, and her love 
and prayers for you. And though where she is she loves you, she 
knew you would want the hand and the voice, and she told me I 
must comfort you. For though we all of us love you, the others care 
for somebody else too ; but she knew I didn’t care for any one at all 
compared with you.” 

“ You blessed child!” he said, drawing away the little hand whose 
small kerchief had tried to staunch his thick-coming tears, and bend- 
ing to kiss her again, She leaned her head against his breast, and 
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smoothed his hand between hers ; and Edward, looking down at her 
small, graceful head at rest there, her hat being fallen, saw its 
smooth coils of soft brown hair, and looking on the rounding, pliant 
figure, and the womanly cut of the simple white dress she wore, re- 
alised for the first time that in his long absent months Nelly had 
flowered into fair and delicate womanhood. 

He counted up the months and years; she was sixteen. Little 
Nelly, rough-haired little Porcuy, here she was, changed and softened, 
having known suffering in this time, and loss and pain; having 
grown gentler through it, and having blossomed out like a wild 
flower in the rain. There was a touching loveliness in the young 
face, which told so mutely what the past had been to her. 

“Tell me of you all, Nelly,” he said, at last, looking down upon 
her still. 

“Lois is gone —did you know Lois was gone ?— with the Blythes. 
Who told you, then ?” 

“T will tell you who by-and-bye. She has been ill, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes, since she went ; but she is better now. The rest are pretty 
well. I am staying with Harvey and Louise now. They are rather 
proud of that baby —such a small, thin little thing. But I begin to 
like it myself.” 

“There is a baby then? I hadn’t heard.” 

“Well, it is there. You mustn’t say you would not like to hold it 
if I offer it to you, will you?” 

“T shall scarcely see it, Nelly. I must go back to-night.” 

“Go back — where?” 

“Whence I came. I came by rail to the station above Brenford 
and walked over here ; it is time I should go back.” 

“Oh, Edward, can’t you stay? I thought—I hoped—” She 
pauses, with piteous tears in her eyes. 

“Thought what, my little girl ?” 

“That you would never go away and leave us any more.” 

“JT wish I need not. I do not fear you, Nelly, your eyes, your 
looks, your ways. I will write to you, Porcuy, when 1 go back. I— 
I am trying to do better ; I shall try on.” 

“Won't you tell me a little about it, Edward ? where you stay and 
what you do. I think so much about you.” 

“JT am at work in New York city, keeping books, and earning a 
salary which supports me. I got the place when I had spent all my 
money, lost luck and pluck and hope together ; had begun to feel — 
I had begun to taste the bitterness — I was wrecked, in short. I was 
sitting on a bench in one of the public squares, trying, I believe, to 
decide if I felt any choice between drowning and prussic acid, when 
Mr. Maurice Blythe came by. He was a friend to me; he helped 
me out.” 

“Oh, Edward! he was good to you?” 

“More than good,” Edward says, huskily. “He is a man of few 
words. He said nothing hard, to make sure that I was properly 
humbled. He just told me I owed it to myself and my people to 
end well, not ill; and that he felt a right to help me because of Lois 
whom he loved so well ; that any one dear to her became one of his 
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interests in life-— yes, he said that; and he told me he was a dying 
man, and that it was a gladness to him to do a turn for those who 
would live long after he had gone to dust. And then he took me 
down to his brother-in-law’s store on South Street and got me this 
position.” 

“ As a bookkeeper?” 

“Partly. His wife’s family is very fond of him, and I think some 
of his capital is in their business, any way, so that there was nothing 
for him to do but ask. Nothing, at least so I supposed then. I was 
put in a responsible position, given some handling of money to do, 
and ¢rusted,in short. I was made aman of. I had a clean record 
again, though Mr. Maurice told no lies about me ; he is a scrupulous 
truth-teller. I resolved that he should not repent his goodness. But 
it was not till some time after I found out that he had signed a bond 
of fifty thousand dollars for me when I took the position. He staked 
that much on me, Porcuy. Was there ever a heart before like that?” 

“Oh, Edward, I- will tell Lois the very moment that I see her. 
She can tell him what we think of him so much better than I. I 
think he has been the kindest friend to both of you I ever knew.” 

“But telling Lois is what I have not resolved on. When Mr. 
Maurice found me in New York it was early April then ; and though 
I had not known it before, Lois and —and Mother were in the city. 
He urged me to go to see them, and I would not. I even refused, 
hungry and hard-up as I was, to take the slightest kindness from 
him till he promised not to tell them anything of me. I simply 
couldn’t see them ; it would have been agony to me. He urged me, 
he told me she was ill, and—and failing. Hard as it would have 
been, I wish to God I had had courage to go to her, now. But I 
could not see her lovely face look sad and sick; it had always been 
glad and bright. I can only remember it now with a sweet and 
loving look. My God! how changed it must have been!” 

“T wish you had seen her,” Porcuy confesses, sobbing. “ But she 
was always pretty and sweet, to the last. But now you should see 
Lois.” 

“It is the same old reason: I want to do better first ; I want to 
retrieve myself a little. I don’t want to go back and say ‘I’m alive, 
your living disgrace ; my mother left me money — I'll take it ; here 
Iam.’ I will let the money lie till I have earned by honest work as 
much as that; I will kiss my sister again when I shall have made 
another name for myself, and the years have covered my past and 
proved me an honest man.” 

But Nelly shook her head and sighed. 

‘And are you sure she would not shrink from me? She would 
have saved me if I had stayed; she might have welcomed me for 
Mother’s sake, in spring. But zow—JI can’t help believing it would 
be a relief to her if she thought me gone forever — dead. I thwarted 
her when she would have saved us all from disgrace ; I have made 
so many blunders, as well as— Nelly, how can you cling to me so? 
Are you not ashamed of me?” 

“ Edward, you are so proud you would break Lois’s heart, and so 
humble besides that you read us all wrong. Ashamed of you? We 
love you.” 
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“Tf I were your own flesh and blood, Nelly, you might feel t 
more.” 

“€are more for the world and less for you decause you were my 
brother, Edward? That would be queer. But brother or not, 7 
would say to any one, ‘This is my dear Edward, and those who love 
me must love him too.’ And so would Lois. And I will tell Lois ; 
for it would break me in pieces to be glad to know of you, and see 
her sorrowful. I must tell her all.” 

“ Well, tell her all,” says Edward, yielding to the love and logic of 
the sweet young lips. “ But the day may come, my little girl, when 
you will turn about and be too wise to love me any more ; and then 
I’ll give you up.” 

“ And then,” says Nelly soberly, “you may ; I’ll not be worth your 
minding.” 

There is a little pause, and both fall to musing: Edward of the 
future ; Nelly of the past. And presently she looks up with large 
clear eyes, and says mildly, yet curiously : 

“ Minnie Blythe and her sweetheart are at the seaside with Lois. 
Did you know she was engaged ? — engaged to that stout young Mr. 
Llewellyn, who used to be here in college.” 

“Is she? I used to wonder if he’d ask her. They will suit, I 
think.” 

“I hate nobody,” says Nelly calmly, “but I most surely have hated 
Minnie Blythe.” 

“ And why?” . 

“ Because she used to try to make you like her, and sang such 
love-songs when you were there ; and because she pretended and 
broke down on the organ one day when Lois sang a solo in church ; 
and because she did not come to see Lois all winter after you left ; 
and because she looked at me like she wanted to make me feel 
small.” 

“ And you have ceased to hate her ?” 

“ Because she has eaten humble-pie and knuckled down to Lois ; 
and because I had a chance to snub her once and didn’t; and because 
she is engaged to Mr. Llewellyn ; and because she did not succeed 
with you— did she?” 

“ Not at all, Nelly — if she tried.” 

“T believe she only knuckled to Lois and begged her to go because 
of Mr. Maurice. She is very meek to him ; she likes his presents, 
and she is playing pretty now with a view to a fine wedding-gift. I 
judge she means diamonds, she behaves so well to Lois.” 

“ I didn’t think you were so world-wise, Nelly.” 

“T have knocked about, and I am keen, I tell you,” Nelly answers, 
with a flash of the old sharp, wicked look she wore when she came 
to Holme Park first, an old-young child, ignorant and wise together, 
almost three years ago. ‘The familiar nod is so like old times that 
Edward laughs — a short laugh, checked instantly. 

“Bring your flowers, Nelly. Let us fix them here,” he says, in a 
grave and gentle voice. 

Nelly arises and brings to him the basket she had dropped a little way 
off at sight of him. He helps her take out the flowers, and watches 
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her as she arranges and places them upon his mother’s grave with 
the deft hands of one who has done this often. 

“T will carry these away,” she says, gently taking from him the 
withered flowers which he has gathered up. “ And I will wait till you 
come to me, by the gate.” And so she leaves him, that he may tell 
the grave “ Good-bye” alone. 

She is sitting on the low stone wall by the broad ricketty gate as 
he comes down the hill. She comes to meet him, flushed in the 
light of the setting sun, and puts her arm in his, looking up with a 
world of entreaty in her gaze. 

“ Edward, please go home with me.” 

“T cannot, Porcuy. Do not ask me now.” 

She says nothing more, looking meek and pale, and quitting his 
arm as he turns to shut the gate behind them. He takes her 
hand again, however, with that peculiarly gentle air of courtesy which 
marked his manners towards her and won her love even when she 
was a child, and puts it in his arm with a slight caressing pressure. 
So they go until they reach a large oak-tree at the hill’s foot, and 
there their ways divide. 

“ Kiss me good-bye,” Edward says, stopping here. 

“ Edward, I can’t let you go!” cries Nelly, suddenly. “Take 
me away with you, won’t you? You don’t know how I will feel. I 
know you need things done for you ; I know I could do ever so much 
for you. Let me wait on you and work for you. I can grub along 
so easily with very little, and I am no more trouble thah a mouse.” 

Edward is astonished, but touched ; and though he smiles, he loves 
Porcuy for the innocence and honesty and “ pure grit” which is in 
the plea; for there seems to him a strange mixture of child and 
woman in her loyalty to him. He puts his hand under her chin and 
draws up her face, looking half-sadly into her eyes. 

“Do you know what you ask me?” he said slowly. The blush 
suddenly crept up her cheek and her lashes flickered. “Do you 
know what you want?” 

ot) 

The sudden abandonment, the hasty boldness, the earnest, yearn- 
ing love in that soft quick cry went to Edward’s very heart. He put 
his arm around her. 

“Wait, my darling child, until I am better worth taking ; and then, 
though you are wiser than now, perhaps you may venture to lose the 
world for me. Will you, Nelly?” 

But there is a great wave of bitter disappointment flowing over 
Nelly’s heart. She pushes away from him with a sudden passion, 
and breaking from his arm, hurries away without a word or look, 
without a sign except the violent way in which she puts aside his 
arm. Edward does not run after her; he stands hesitating just a 
moment with many conflicting feelings, and then he says quietly, 
“ Better so,” and turns and goes rapidly up the road. 

Meanwhile a slender figure brushes past the sweet-briar bush again, 
and Porcuy lies down beside the quiet grave, and with cheek on the 
earth does her crying there all alone. 


“You seem in a great hurry to be rid of me, Louise,” Harvey says 
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to the fair little white face on the pillow, as he sits by his wife’s bed- 
side in this same summer afternoon. Her fair brows contract. 

“What is the use of being sentimental about it, Harvey?” says 
the rather peevish voice. “You’ve been waiting and waiting, and 
now here’s baby herself here, ready to urge you on, poor thing, to 
save her something out of your lost fortune. I’m well enough to 
give you no anxiety, and the baby’s well enough, and I don’t know 
why you shouldn’t go to Liverpool to-morrow except that you’re con- 
stitutionally lazy.” 

“Lazy?” says Harvey —not fretted ; he often thinks his patience 
and affection for his wife is remarkably like a lover’s still —“ Lazy ? 
I dare say. But still, my pet, it’s natural a man should want to linger 
by his wife, now of all times, when she has no roses in her cheeks — 
poor little girl!”” He puts his handsome lion-like head with its loose- 
waving, light brown locks and tawny moustache down on the white 
coverlid, and draws her little white hand to lie on his ruddy cheek, 
half-closing his great fine eyes with a look of content and placidity 
in them. 

“Poor little girl, indeed, who never has her own way!” Louise 
rejoins. Her husband smiles and says nothing. “ You know, Harvey, 
it was my wish that you should have gone three months ago, but you 
wouldn’t.” 

“T wouldn’t leave you alone, my child,” he says, sitting up again 
and looking at her. 

“Well, you certainly won’t leave me alone now. Nelly is with 
me, and Lois will come and stay with me ; she promised she would, 
in such a case, before she left.” 

“Did she? She is very good.” 

“Yes, she is. And that reminds me: I think it would please her 
to name the baby after her mother ; and I don’t care if I do it, unless 
you object. What do you think of it?” 

“T don’t care to tack our little maid to such a long name as 
‘Elizabeth,’ my dear ; and I dislike nick-names too. Give the child 
some short and pretty name like your own and call her by it. No 
‘Loo’s’ or ‘ Louie’s,’ please. Louise or—Lois. Either.” 

“‘*QLois Alexander.’ That does sound well. ‘Lois Elizabeth’— 
‘Elizabeth Lois’— no, ‘Lois’ alone sounds more distinguished. 
‘Lois Alexander.’ Strange, I never thought of that.” 

How natural the conjunction of names had seemed to Harvey him- 
self, or to Lois Holme — that name now an impossible one save thus 
— Louise again had “ never thought.” 

“Well, we will do it. It will please her and make her like the 
baby. It is settled then?” 

“Yes, my dear. Have you your own way for once?” 

“T shouldn’t have had if it hadn’t been your way too,” Louise 
replies, shrewdly enough. “ Now, Harvey, be reasonable for once, 
and go on to Liverpool before that rascally Mr. McGarry clears out 
with the last remnant of your money there. How you can let him go 
on representing you there—so like a man! so imprudent! Father 
never would have let things run so. No, you needn’t laugh —‘ 4e an 
old woman’?—and then tell me not to excite myself while you are 
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teasing me about my own father! I wish he were here, I do. Per- 
haps he would influence you more than I.” 

“When is he coming? Weren’t they to have left Europe in June?” 

“No, sir, not till fall. (I’m not to be evaded ; when will you go ?) 
Not till fall, as you know; and I’d be there this minute in Germany, 
having a good time, instead of lying here cooped up in this little 
brown cupboard of a house in hot weather, without money enough to 
live in a house bigger than a nut, while you waste time over a worth- 
less law business, and neglect every chance I set before you. I’d be 
there a young girl still if I hadn’t married you.” 

“Or De L— what’s-his-name, your Frenchman,” says Harvey, 
getting to his feet and looking down on her. “I don’t ask you, 
Louise, I haven’t the malice to insult you by asking you, if you regret 
that picayune little French fop ; but do you—are you sorry that you 
have married me ?” 

“T am with all my heart,” cries Louise, bursting into tears, “ unless 
I can have my own way.” 

The tears restrain Harvey’s passionate rejoinder, “God knows I 
am too, Louise!” though it trembles on his tongue. He says nothing 
at all like this, but remembering that Louise must of cry, must not 
be crossed, he kneels down by her and kisses the poor, trembling 
little face, and dries its pitiful, passionate tears, and smooths its 
drawn lines with his strong and gentle hand. 

“ My dearest little girl, how foolish I have been!” he says, abjectly. 
“T beg ten thousand pardons. Forgive me, dear, I shouldn’t have 
fretted you; and I have seriously intended to go abroad as soon as 
you are quite well. Don’t excite yourself now — get well as fast as 
you can, and I'll try to go next week, if you will look as much brighter 
and better by that time as you easily can with care.” 


“T am sorry you made me be so cross yesterday, Harvey,” Louise 
says, putting her arm around her husband’s neck as he bends next 
morning to tell her good-bye before going out to his business in town. 
This is all the apology Louise knows how to make. Her conscience 
has troubled her a little, and besides Harvey has completely satisfied 
her by informing her that he wrote for Lois last night. 

Harvey receives this expression of his wife’s contrition with great 
gentleness, and kisses her. But she had angered him in his heart, 
and made it hard for him when he had striven, with rare conscienti- 
ousness for him, to be fond and kind to her. And if Louise had 
known it, her day of grace was over. 
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ST. AUBYN’S FAITH. 


** Loyal je serai 
Durant ma vie!” 


E stood by the window, she and I, 
And watched the sunset dapple the dells, 
And her voice was as sweet in laugh or sigh 
As the sound of faery bells. 


The antique room with its carven oak 
Flushed red in the Yule-log’s lurid glare; 
And we stood and never a word we spoke, 
As we watched the death of the year. 


Watched how out of the violet sky 
Faded the smile of the day that died; 
And we turned from the window, she and I, 
The bridegroom and the bride. 


Without, the strange dim flush of the snow 
Grew pallid enough in the gathering gloom, 
But within, through the holly and mistletoe, 
Gleamed ruddy the curtained room. 


The flickering light strange shadows threw 
On quaint-cut cornice and grim gurgoyle, 
Birds of barbaric shape and hue, 
And serpents of cunning coil ; 


Carven with curious art and chance 
In the by-gone days by some sculptor-hand ; 
Figures and forms of the lost Romance 
Of the old Provencal land. 


Luring my fancy, and maybe hers, 
To the golden youth of that knightly line, 
When Raoul de St. Aubyn won his spurs 
On the plains of Palestine. 


We drew the old-fashioned velvet chairs 
Still closer in to the Christmas-hearth, 
And I knew that she held me, sazs doubts or cares, 
Her dearest thing on earth. 
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A gentle girl, with golden hair, 
And a chastened light in the great gray eyes, 
And a face as tender and, pure, I swear, 
As the faces in Paradise. 


But still, as the arms crept closer yet, 
And the loving eyes looked into mine, 
It was not her face that my dim gaze met 

In the embers’ fitful shine. 


The dragon over the chimney-place 

Glared horridly down with his goggle eyes ; 
And out of the gloom another face, 
Like a spectre, began to rise. 


And I thought of a night on an Indian wall, 
And a savage rush and a fiendish shout, 
And a dear face trustful, yet pallid withal, 
And wan with a nameless doubt. 


And a chill in the blood of stalwart men, 
And a passion of prayer from godless lips — 
A short, sharp, loving shrift—and then 
The hush of a life’s eclipse. 


Ard God’s light dim in the sweet May sky — 
That strange May, grim with the battle-breath — 
And there on the rampart she and I, 
And around and between us— Death! 


I thought of that gaze on my lost love’s face, 
Ere the last fierce sally that clave the foe; 
The kiss on the dead lips’ pallid grace — 
Those lips that had loved me so. 


And I think she was happier too that night, 
When under those pitying Eastern stars, 
The hand that she best loved struck in its might 
And loosed her prison-bars :— 


Ay, happier then than I, as I sit 
And quaff Love’s goblet of Hippocrene 
In the light of this fair face, as exquisite 
As the face of Magdalene. 


Ethel is fair and loves me well, 
And the two old houses are joined to-day ; 
For the heir of St. Aubyn weds ever, they tell, 
With the heiress of Fontenaye. 
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And never a shadow of doubt shall dim 
These great, pure eyes that worship me now; 
She never shall know the secret of him 
Who has pledged her his marriage-vow. 


But only out of the embers’ glare 
That other face will shine and rise; 
That dear lost face with its loose brown hair, 
And its soft appealing eyes. 


But I swear by the Virgin to whose dear grace 
That bright young life was a sacrifice, 
To bury to-night my dead love’s face 
In my living Ethel’s eyes. 


And to this pure heart that has crowned me king, 
Faithful for aye shall my service be — 
“ Loyal je serai/” let the brave words ring: 
“ Loyal, durant ma vie!” 
BARTON GREY, 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AN ENGLISH INSTITUTION. 


HIS is a time of keen inquiry into the why and wherefore of 

all things established. To have roots in the past is to become 
suspicious to the present. Things that our forefathers were content 
to take for granted, are by us irreverently laid open for dissection ; 
poetry and sentiment are out of date and out of fashion, and even 
women are shy of upholding the “good old time.” But after all, 
a thing or institution, custom or belief, which cannot stand being 
examined, has no right to exist. Above all, a thing which cannot 
adapt itself to changes in the national life, or developments in the 
national intellect, ought not to be supported. In the architecture 
which of all architectures was the most human, life-like, sympa- 
thetic, symbolical of high aspirations, and yet commemorative of the 
struggles and gloom that always precede upward tendencies, there 
was a fundamental rule, z. ¢. that no mere ornament should be used 
in building, but that those necessary parts which were susceptible of 
ornament should become the field for the ingenuity and skill of the 
artist. Prettiness out of place ceases to be ornamental, and is merely 
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incongruous and in bad taste. So with social and political institu- 
tions. The useful should be beautified and ennobled. Now on these 
two showings, z. ¢. its continued, vigorous life and adaptability to 
national characteristics of various ages, and its position as a neces- 
sary yet ornamental part of the whole social system, the English 
institution of primogeniture fairly claims to be heard. We English 
who have lived under its shadow for centuries, are more competent 
than outsiders and foreigners to understand its working. True, in 
these days, questions have been raised as to its justice and its desir- 
ability ; and for an American, no doubt, it is not easy to acquiesce in 
a custom so foreign to his instincts. Yet such things should be 
judged rather from the standpoint of tradition, national peculiarities 
and relative circumstances, than from that of hostile criticism and 
abstract theory. For instance, I should not think it fair to judge of 
the Eastern attitude of mind towards women, their position and their 
duties, by our emancipated Western standard. I do not mean the 
mere present customs of seclusion, polygamy, and stagnation of 
mind, but the immemorial ideal of woman as the handmaiden of her 
lord, and yet the cherished and jealously guarded treasure of his 
home. ‘There is a grace and tenderness about the women of the 
Bible, washing the feet of their guests and serving them at meat, 
which still survives among the Arab women of the desert, the spirit 
of which at least would not degrade the most intellectual women of 
modern times. To judge hastily and superficially of such an ideal 
would surely denote an ill-balanced as well as a coarse mind, and in 
a minor degree this is true of those who condemn off-hand — and 
very often parrot-like —the old social system under which England 
has grown and prospered. 

Looked at in an impartial manner, primogeniture will be found to 
have its useful and its rational side. After all, it is only an adap- 
tation of a law of nature. Those who erected it into an institution, 
evidently foresaw the Darwinian theory of natural selection. One 
of its good points is to place the hereditary heads of families beyond 
the temptation of using office as a means of aggrandisement ; while 
the instincts of gentlemen, the associations of gentle pursuits, and 
the traditions of inflexible honor, may be safely trusted to keep the 
cadets of the family pure from mercenary motives. On the one hand, 
the influence of their education and the strong feeling of class pre- 
vents their using their brains in a dishonorable or sordid manner ; 
on the other, their slender resources oblige them to conquer a posi- 
tion through the exercise of their intellectual powers. The family 
feeling in England extends to a distant future posterity, and a man 
who has himself made a fortune longs after nothing so much as to 
found a family. He does not care merely to marry his daughters 
comfortably and provide for each of his sons, but he wishes also that 
in six or seven generations after him his name should still be borne 
by one who will be a county magnate with a family history and tra- 
ditions. Those who clamor against this are men who have nothing 
—and above all, who expect nothing ; but let a sudden legacy of only 
a few thousands be left to such a complainant, and the personal 
nature of his objections to"property and hereditary rights will speedily 
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appear. He will join the ranks of those “who have,” and will look 
with a suspicious eye on his less lucky associates who still clamor 
for partition. It is this innate feeling, which is as national as the 
equally old instinct of superiority over all foreigners, or the equally 
rooted love of honest gain, that has mainly tended to weld England 
into such a compact whole, and has contributed to make her that 
marvel of vigorous and evergreen old age which is so specially 
attractive to the denizen of the New World, and of those parts of the 
old whose historical institutions have been swept away by the hurri- 
cane of so-called Progress. How much abused has this word been, 
by the way, for real progress is of its nature gradual ; an unfolding, 
not a forcing process ; a gentle, steady breeze, not a sudden whirl- 
wind. Thus, for instance, all the social institutions which make 
England unique to this day are the lineal descendants of old cus- 
toms in vogue in historical times, but wisely attempered to the spirit 
of each succeeding age. Even our Saxon forefathers before the days 
of Alfred had sketched out the plan on which to build the common- 
wealth that has survived through the changes and revolutions of 
thirteen centuries. They provided that lands should be left free at 
the disposal of the King and the Witenagemot, or assembly of wise 
men, a/ias Parliament, which should be conferred as a reward for 
signal military services on the soldiers whose prowess had distin- 
guished them in the field. The grant could only be made with the joint 
consent of King and Parliament (their concurrence was de rigueur), 
and was invariably hereditary. In these days the mode of granting 
rewards is almost identical. The land of course being differently 
apportioned, and the Crown-lands being reduced to the dimensions 
of private properties, one part of the original contract is dropped. 
In many cases, however, where the Crown grants a hereditary title to 
a person of inadequate means, a certain yearly income is guaranteed 
at the same time. At the present day the reward for signal services 
is understood in a more liberal, extended, and civilised sense, and 
warriors are not the only men whose merit is thus recognised. Emi- 
nence of any sort, whether in politics, in law, in medicine, in art, in 
any useful science, in literature, and even in commerce, receives an 
acknowledgment from the State, which not only denotes the State’s 
appreciation of personal energy in its citizens, or of the service ren- 
dered by them in raising the public taste to a higher standard, but also 
involves an act of homage from the nation to the civilising principle 
of all arts and sciences. Now if this reward were not hereditary it 
would lose all value, for it is a law of nature that a man should work 
in the interests of his children, should wish to raise them in the scale 
of society and give them the highest education possible. A man 
has a natural pride in his name, and it is a wonderful incentive to 
any one living beyond gross animal instincts, to think that three 
hundred years hence his name will live and be honored, and that his 
own personal worth will be remembered as the source from which 
this secular honor is drawn. Many will object that this can only 
apply to the eldest son of a savant or soldier, and that son’s posterity, 
while nature speaks just as loudly in favor of his younger children. 
But this is a fallacy. The man’s reward in the shape of baronetage 
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or peerage, though it can benefit only his eldest son as far as the “it 
goes, raises the social position of every member of his family, makes 
them all the equals of gentlemen, and enables them to receive, nay, 
gives them the right to expect a gentleman’s education and enter on 
a gentleman’s career. They are as well off —it may happen that 
they are even better off—than the younger sons of a Duke. On 
the other hand, if there existed in England the same partitioning 
system which has ruined the nobility of France, reducing its mem- 
bers to coroneted ciphers and paupers, no name could last beyond 
three generations, and the homage paid to talent would be perish- 
able, transient, spasmodical. Almost before a man’s posterity had 
fairly taken its place in the foremost rank of his country, it would 
sink again into oblivion and obscurity ; and if by superhuman efforts 
any stray member regained his place, he would probably owe it no 
longer to the remembrance of his grandfather’s honored name and 
intellectual attainments, but to the vulgar powers of mere money, 
which any honest, hard-working tradesman could share equally with 
him. Although it is most true that primogeniture often involves the 
succession of an incompetent, unprincipled, or even stupid man as 
head of a family, yet the chances are that the evil will right itself in the 
next generation. A good stock is not likely to bring forth a succes- 
sion of stunted specimens, though it may do so here and there by a 
mere freak of nature. Just so might a magnificent hot-house plant 
happen to bear defective blossoms one year, but it would most likely 
make up for the deficiency by covering itself with its legitimate bloom 
for the next ten years. The laws of race work very evenly; and 
especially when this English representative race so often absorbs 
into itself the most perfect characteristics and the best developed 
qualities of other classes, it bids fair to be able to challenge the 
world for strength, vigor, energy, and ability. It is emphatically not 
a caste, it is simply the picked reserve of the nation. If it is fenced 
about with walls of social exclusiveness, these walls are pierced by 
so many doors through which genuine merit is honorably welcomed, 
that the practical barrier can be but little felt. 

The fact of the practical power exercised by the gentlemen of 
England is patent to all the world; their equals in other European 
countries envy their success and wonder at its secret. Elsewhere, if 
an old name figures prominently in the political annals of a country, 
you will find it to be an exception ; it will have won its way through 
purely personal energy, and will be regarded by its own class, either 
as the synonym of a mad enthusiast or a renegade. A recent novel 
of Lord Lytton’s depicts just such a character, the Vicomte de 
Mauléon in Zhe Parisians. In England things are different; the 
nobility are as really and practically Englishmen as the comfortable 
middle-class man, the rising tradesman, the prosperous farmer, the 
thoughtful mechanic. In France, in Italy, and in general wherever 
the law of primogeniture has been abolished or limited in its opera- 
tion, the reverse is the case. There the xod/esse is a social caste, 
pledged to a tacit code of laws of its own ; its personal interests are 
its first care ; it cannot afford to be patriotic, it cannot identify itself 
with the national life; to maintain its purity, it is condemned to 
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perpetual intermarriage within its own pale; it dares not open the 
door for any foreign element to mingle with the stream of its blood, 
because it knows that it is not strong enough to absorb this element 
and must on the contrary be absorbed by it. Why this attitude of 
self-defence? why this cautious entrenching of itself against what 
ought to be fictitious danger to so powerful a body as a titled class, 
the social representative of a nation? Simply this: the want of a 
real stake in the country, and a real link with the other classes of 
their countrymen. No landed aristocracy means no ballast in the 
State. The hereditary landowners are the natural conservatives, the 
moderators of a country. But no aristocracy can remain /anded 
unless by the law of primogeniture. Nay, it is this very law which, 
by assimilating the younger sons of peers or landowners to the 
working classes, while they yet remain emphatically gentlemen by 
their tastes and training, brings the different classes of the nation 
into healthful sympathy with each other. The English social system 
is thus one of “give and take.” Constantly the sons and grandsons 
of self-made men come to the surface, are absorbed in the titled 
class either by marriage or “creation,” while the titled class in 
return gives to the nation a body of young men who must work their 
own way, and in all essential conditions are scarcely different from 
the grandfathers of the self-made men of to-day. The only 
difference lies in the leaven thus steadily poured into the ranks of 
the workers by necessity ; and the deeper down this leaven of gentle, 
scholarly and refined tastes can penetrate, the better for the nation 
at large. There can be little to complain of in a country when a 
Duke’s younger sons and their posterity are in exactly the same 
condition as regards the necessity of earning their livelihood as the 
sons of a struggling student or a small merchant. The difference 
lies chiefly in the future ; the merchant’s grandson has every chance 
of becoming a peer, while the Duke’s grandson will have a much 
greater chance of becoming a college-tutor or head-master of a 
public school. If the ‘truth were known, the younger branches of 
noble families in England do all the least remunerative work of the 
nation. They do it cheerfully too, and are the very last to wish for 
the abolition of the old hereditary distinctions and the Saxon law of 
primogeniture. It is a curious fact that those orators who are 
loudest in denouncing these laws are precisely the most likely can- 
didates for the honors which those laws confer. . 

The French nodlesse, deprived of its status as an order in the State 
and a proprietary body, has tried to keep up the standard of position 
and refinement as well as it could by its own unassisted powers, It 
has only succeeded in part by cutting itself adrift from the interests of 
the nation, and has kept the shadow of a vain social preéminence at 
the expense of a vigorous and real national existence. The Polish 
and some of the German nobility have made a law to themselves, and 
instituted a majorat, or qualified law of primogeniture, by which one 
branch of the family is recognised as the fountain-head, and the 
privilege descends from eldest son to eldest son. They have pre- 
served a fuller national life than the French. In America, where 
there is scarcely a recognised loophole for pride of birth or privilege 
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of any kind, it has lain with families themselves to keep up the 
intangible influences which go to make up a gentleman. Asin those 
scholarly races which Dr. Holmes calls “the Brahmin caste of 
men,” the principles of the true aristocracy (¢. ¢. “the rule of the 
best,” as its derivation literally points to) have been kept up by the 
traditions of families, even amid the throng and pressure of so many 
adverse and levelling influences. And in the midst of such diffi- 
culties it is indeed far nobler to grow up gentle, scholarly and refined 
than it is in the old lands of Europe, where custom protects the 
efforts of those who aspire upward, where the peace of long-tried in- 
stitutions cradles the soul from its childhood, and where the history 
of the fatherland is strewn with names that stir the pride of kindred 
in the aspirant. 

So far, it is easy to follow the animating principle which in the past 
made this English institution work so steadily for the improvement 
and aggrandisement of the nation. It remains to be seen how the 
present and rising generation of men of good birth have cheerfully 
accepted the enlarged sphere into which, with the rest of the nation, 
they have entered during the present century. Having long ago 
won their spurs under the old system, they are ready to enter the lists 
again, and win them a second time under the new. In this readiness, 
this adaptability, lies the secret of their success. They but follow the 
example of their forefathers. They make every change their own ; 
they give to the furtherance of every reform the weight and support of 
their social position, and whatever intellectual qualities they may 
possess ; they gain popularity in town and country, by philanthropic 
agitation in the former and practical benevolence in the latter ; they 
make themselves all things to all men, even lay-preachers in Dis- 
senting neighborhoods, and this not through mere personal ambition, 
but through an intimate sympathy with the fluctuations of feeling 
which agitate the country. No rational, or, very often, irrational 
movement, whether political or inteliectual, fails to make sincere, even 
if mistaken, proselytes among them; they do not live outside the 
circle of emotions which affects other classes ; they are intensely 
English, and live and move and have their being in the same national 
atmosphere which produces Radicalism in low places and dignified 
Whiggery in high ones. Everything in England is a link in a chain: 
nothing stands by itself unfathered and unconnected ; you may not 
see the end of the chain one way or the other, but if you search 
patiently it will reveal itself to you. The English have a passion for 
precedents, not only in court or civic ceremonials, but unconsciously 
in every detail. Once convince them that such-and-such a thing has 
been done, and that logically speaking such-and-such another thing 
is a rational consequence of that precedent, and is included in it as 
the perfect blossom is in the germ— and you can lead them to the 
(metaphorical) ends of the earth. They are quite content to march 
to the tune of “/¢ will de,” but they will march to it all the more 
cheerfully if it can be shown to be a legitimate off-shoot from the 
time-honored refrain “/¢ has deen.” But one thing we may safely say 
of which they have never been guilty, is the indolence that comes of 
looking to the past as the only source of honor. They never sit 
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down and make the past an excuse for laziness in the present. As 
each new weapon comes into existence, they seize it and make it 
their own. They have fewer prejudices than any corresponding class 
of men in Europe, and yet they are far more respected by their 
fellow-countrymen than their compeers abroad are by theirs. 

Still there is another family of their race, and one to which their 
forefathers contributed many a sturdy member, which under a different 
system and in a different clime has outstripped them in energy. The 
marvellous and steady power of recuperation shown by Americans 
under the most discouraging circumstances almost takes the English- 
man’s breath away. It is but his own spirit carried to its highest 
perfection, perhaps sometimes exaggeration ; yet it fairly staggers 
him to look at it. Here everything seems to be but a stepping-stone 
to something else. Startling possibilities are contained in every 
institution, every undertaking, and even in every individual. Abrupt 
transitions, nay downright transformations, are the order of the day. 
The American of this generation is not only utterly unlike his Saxon 
great-grandfather, but unlike his own shrewd, business-like father. 
Everything is in a state of transition. The course of nature is no 
longer allowed to interrupt the course of business. Neither hurricane 
nor flood prevents the steady flow of commerce ; fire is too common 
an incident to do more than figure for a day or two in the news- 
papers. The very hurry of life neutralises its disagreeable publicity. 
Your affairs may be canvassed by the press, your words distorted by 
reporters, the privacy of your home intruded upon; but in an in- 
credibly short time some other person will occupy the fickle public’s 
mind, and while he undergoes the same moral vivisection, you will 
be allowed to fall back into welcome obscurity. An American seems 
to an Englishman a creature gifted with a charmed life. He is never 
too old to “begin again.” Neither political nor commercial failure 
extinguishes him ; indeed, the most successful men are those who 
have tried half-a-dozen careers, often the most irreconcileable to the 
perplexed mind of the European. A ruined man in England seldom 
retrieves his fortune ; above all, he never Changes his trade. America 
has proved the fallacy of the old-world proverb that “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss” ‘The contrast between the two dominant families 
of the Anglo-Saxon race is marked; and yet the elder sister can 
fairly claim that all which makes the younger prosperous and inde- 
pendent was contained in the old stock of whom foreigners have said 
from time immemorial that “/¢ never knows when it is beaten.” 

Of all the races that colonised the New World, the Anglo-Saxon 
alone has risen to power. It conquered the French in Canada, and 
the Dutch and Spanish in what subsequently became the United 
States. It became the representative of “America,” so that that term, 
which in its widest sense meant a continent, is now used distinctively 
for the only vigorous and progressive part of that continent. The 
races that peopled the southern hemisphere of the New World have 
dragged their colonies down in proportion as the mother-country it- 
self fell in the scale of civilisation. Of all their once manly qualities 
they have left none as an inheritance to their American descendants, 
except an insatiable love of fighting. Even that has degenerated 
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into a brute instinct, accompanied by craft and seasoned with fierce 
personal jealousy. Their religion has sunk lower in the lands of 
their half-caste children than it ever did in their own lands, even 
under the weight of bigotry and fanaticism which, like a disfiguring 
mask, hid its original beauty from the world. But while the Latin 
races were blighting and retarding the development of their share of 
the new continent, the Anglo-Saxon race was carrying the banner of 
progress through the length and breadth of the northern hemisphere. 
Refugees from all European lands came in increasing numbers ; but 
like streams that feed the ocean, they were absorbed into the domi- 
nant race, and their children lost all trace of their original in their 
adopted nationality. To all intents and practices the American Re- 
public is Anglo-Saxon, although its individual citizens may be Teu 
tonic, Celtic, Hebrew, French, Spanish, Swedish, Russian, &c. The 
English stamp set on the land by the various colonists of Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, Maryland, &c., will never leave it. The faith 
taught by the Pilgrim Fathers hardly survives, yet its moral influence 
remains. The principle of liberty of conscience, which they did not 
teach, and yet unconsciously transmitted as a national legacy to the 
State which they founded, will never be effaced from the Consti- 
tntion. It leaves the door open to all, but allows none to claim 
preéminence for his own belief. In this they have made an advance 
beyond what their stock in the mother-country still believes to be best 
in religious matters. But while the dignity and picturesqueness of an 
endowed national church, fenced about with privileges and throned 
among cathedrals, deaneries, abbeys, and universities, is suitable in 
an old country, it would have been utter folly to transplant it to the 
new. The liberty of conscience of which America is absolutely the 
only exponent, is a boon worth giving up a good deal for, especially 
in the line of picturesqueness. At present, the United States is the 
only safe refuge against persecution, in some form or other, for 
religion’s sake. Every civilised nation is more or less occupied with 
ecclesiastical problems, resulting from the struggle of two powers or 
more for the master-influence over the minds of the people. England 
is, perhaps, the least persecuting of all European countries, and the 
least illiberal, but her American off-shoot certainly distances her. 
But if this be so, then can the American afford to look as from a 
superior height, and from a purely speculative, unimpassioned point 
of view, at the various stages through which the mind of his fore- 
fathers has passed, and the various influences that have moulded the 
national character out of which his own has been developed. It is 
a fallacy to look at every action and every social system from one 
fixed point, ignoring the conditions of time and race which built up 
such a system, and account for what seems to us childish and unne- 
cessary. ‘Tbe old primogeniture basis of English society is one of 
those things that must be looked at practically, and its practical con- 
sequences examined from a Critical and unprejudiced point of view 
betore you condemn it in theory. It works well in England, yet no 
one would wish it transplanted to the New World. It has adapted 
itself well enough to modern thought, to be let alone as at least a 
harmless institution for the present in the country to which it is 
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indigenous ; but to set it up in America would be as absurd as to try 
to rebuild the houses of Pompeii and fit our lives into the frame of 
Greco-Roman society two thousand years ago. 

This English condition of life is, at present, exclusively English ; it 
has been killed abroad, and will never revive on the Continent, any 
more than the principles of the Count of Chambord will again prevail 
in France ; but it is none the less interesting as a study, and will not be 
out of place in the historical researches of any thoughtful American. 


B. M. 


HENRY TIMROD. 


HAKSPEARE says: 


“The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones” — 


and it is a lamentable fact in human nature that we too often bury 
men’s virtues and keep alive their faults. This is not, however, 
always the case ; for it sometimes happens that men of the brightest 
intellects and most excellent qualities pass unnoticed through the 
world, and are only known and appreciated after their death. Then 
their noble deeds and pure characters become apparent to their 
fellow-men, and the world laments that it failed to appreciate them 
while alive, and sighs for their return. 

Such was the case with Henry Timrod. Almost unknown during 
his life, his splendid talents and brilliant gifts were wasted upon his 
fellow-men, and were neglected and unappreciated by the world 
around him. His most intimate friends but faintly saw into the 
depths of his character, and his whole life passed in almost utter 
obscurity. But now that he is dead, men have begun to take notice 
of the genius that is immortal and divine, and to pay homage to that 
spirit that still lingers though the body that it inhabited has long 
since mouldered into dust. Mr. Paul H. Hayne was an intimate 
friend and admirer of ‘Timrod’s, and has collected and published a 
small volume of the poems which he wrote, and to this volume he 
has prefixed a short sketch of the poet’s life. This volume is before 
us ; and with a desire to extend more widely a knowledge of Timrod 
and his works, and thereby secure for them that reputation and 
admiration they so well merit, we propose briefly to notice it. 
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Henry Timrop was born in Charleston, S. C., on the 8th of 
December 1829. His father, William H. Timrod, was the son of 
Henry Timrod, a native of Germany who at an early age moved to 
America, where he met and married a Miss Graham, a lady of Scotch 
descent though living in Ireland. 

William Timrod at an early age was seized with the novel ambition 
of becoming a bookbinder. To gratify this desire, he ran away from 
school and apprenticed himself to a master of the trade. Thus he 
attained the object of his grand ambition ; but he soon found it to be 
different from what he had anticipated, for he had thought that, 
engaged in this occupation, he would have the opportunity of reading 
a great deal of instructive and entertaining matter. His expectations 
were by no means realised, for his business required strict and 
constant attention, so that although he did not have the leisure to 
read, he became a skilled mechanic, All his spare time was devoted to 
reading, and to acquiring a thorough acquaintance with English litera- 
ture especially. Possesed of fine natural intellect, his talents soon 
became known to his fellow-citizens, and his associates were the literati 
and politicians of his city, who would come to his shop and converse 
with him. He possessed considerable poetic talent, and some of his 
verses that have been left are much admired for their grace and 
beauty. Of one of his poems, an “Ode to Time,” Washington 
Irving said, “ Tom Moore has written no finer lyric.” 

At nineteen William Timrod was married to Miss Prince, daughter 
of a respectable merchant of Charleston. She is thus described by 
one of her children: “The perfection of her face and form caught 
the poet’s fancy; the perfection of her character won and kept his 
heart through the twenty-six years of their married life. It was from 
her more than from his gifted father that my brother (Henry Timrod) 
derived that intense, passionate love of Nature that so characterised 
him. Its sights and sounds always afforded her extreme delight. . . . 
From my earliest childhood I can remember her love for flowers and 
trees, and for the stars... . a walk in the woods was food and 
drink, and the sight of a green field was joy inexpressible.” We 
have thus minutely sketched the characters of the father and mother 
of the poet that it might be seen whence he derived his talent. 

The youth of Henry Timrod was principally passed in Charleston, 
where he obtained his primary education at one of the best schools 
in the city. Here he early developed a talent for writing verses, and 
spent much of his time composing fugitive pieces. His teacher, how- 
ever, who was a Down-Easter, did not exhibit a very marked appre- 
ciation of this talent and employment, and with sundry applications 
of the rod endeavored to turn the mind of the youth into a more 
prosaic and practical channel. One of his early instructors thus 
writes of him: “ He was modest and diffident, with a nervous utter- 
ance, but with melody ever.in his heart and on his lips. Though 
always slow of speech, he was yet, like Burns, quick to learn. The 
chariot-wheels might jar in the gates through which he tried to drive 
his winged steeds, but the horses were of celestial temper, and the 
car of purest gold.” He was reserved, without being sullen or unso- 
ciable ; with an eager ambition and desire for knowledge. In early 
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youth he was strong and vigorous, fond of running, leaping and 
other sports of boyhood. Although born and reared in the city he 
was passionately fond of the country, and delighted in the fields and 
forests. 

When about seventeen he entered the University of Georgia. 
Here he applied himself zealously to his studies, but took particular 
pleasure in the study of the classics, spending hours with the tragic 
poets and with Horace and Virgil. Here too he displayed some- 
thing of his poetic talent. “A large part,” he remarked, laughingly, 
“of my leisure at college was occupied in the composition of love 
verses, frantic or tender ; every pretty girl’s face I met acted upon 
me like an inspiration.” Some of these clever verses were published 
over a fictitious signature in the Charleston Zvening News, and 
became quite popular. 

Unfortunately, Timrod did not finish his course.  IIl-health 
together with pecuniary embarrassment compelled him to leave his 
alma-mater, although he had made good use of his time and oppor- 
tunities. There is still left standing on the whitewashed walls of one 
of the lecture-rooms his name written with a pencil. This is the only 
record that he left there ; and we could not but feel a pang of sorrow 
and regret when we lately saw this written there, to think how sad 
had been his life since a hopeful lad he had there inscribed the 
name which was afterward to become honored among the literati of 
his country. Returning to Charleston, he entered the law-office of 
James Petigru, Esq., and while engaged in his legal studies, he fre- 
quently attended a debating society of young men held at the Me- 
chanics’ Library Association. He did not often join in these debates, 
for though fond of argument, he was not gifted with the power of 
extemporaneous speaking. 

In 1848-49 under the nom de plume “ Agiaus,” he commenced con- 
tributing to the Southern Literary Messenger, then edited by John R. 
Thompson, Esq. In the editions of this magazine from 1848-53 are 
to be found many of his earlier poems. The law proving by no 
means agreeable to his tastes, he quit the study, and began renewing 
his studies with a view to rendering himself competent for the posi- 
tion of tutor or professor. He studied faithfully, but finding no 
position open to him, he accepted the place of private instructor in 
the family of a South Carolina planter. Here he remained several 
years, keeping closely confined to his school during the sessions, 
but spending his vacations in Charleston with his literary friends. 
Prominent among these was Wm. Gilmore Simms, whose custom and 
delight were to gather around him the younger of his literary asso- 
ciates and discuss topics pertaining to literature and art. It was at 
one of these pleasant little entertainments, or “literary sociables,” as 
they may more appropriately be called, that the idea originated of 
publishing in Charleston a monthly magazine which should be the 
exponent of Southern intellect and culture. The idea was speedily 
put into a practical form. Mr. John Russell, a prominent and enter- 
prising bockseller of the city, undertook the publication of it, and in 
honor of him it was called Russedl’s Magazine. On the rst of April 
the first number of “ Ausse//’s” appeared. Mr. Paul H. Hayne was 
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the editor ; he was assisted by a few contributors, among them Henry 
Timrod, some of whose finest poems were written for this periodical. 
In the same we find specimens of Timrod’s style as a prose-writer 
and critic. On the question “ What is Poetry?” he says: “ Poetry 
does not deal in pure abstractions. However abstract be his thought, 
the poet is compelled by his passion-fused imagination to give it 
form, life, or color. Hence the necessity of employing the sensuous or 
concrete words of the language ; and hence the exclusion of long words, 
which in English are nearly all purely and austerely abstract, from 
the poetic vocabulary. Whenever a poet drags a number of these 
words into his verse, we say that he is prosaic, meaning by this not 
that he has written prose, nor that he is simply deficient in spirit and 
vivacity, but that he has not used the /gitimate language of poetry ; 
he has written something which is only distinguished from the ordi- 
nary dead-level of unimpassioned prose by the feet upon which it 
crawls.” His defence of the Sonnet is warm and able. He says: 
“We claim for the Sonnet, as represented in English literature, 
a proud distinction. We could gather from it a greater body of 
tersely expressed and valuable thought than from any equal quantity 
of those fugitive verses, the laws of which are less exacting. It 
abounds in those ‘ great thoughts, grave thoughts,’ which, embodied 
in lines of wonderful pregnancy, haunt the memory forever. Brief 
as the Sonnet is, the whole power of a poet has sometimes been 
exemplified within its narrow bounds, as completely as within the 
compass of an Epic. Thought is independent of space, and it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that the poet—the minister of 
thought — enjoys an equal independence. To-day his stature reaches 
the sky, to-morrow he will shut himself up in the cup of a lily.” As 
he delights in the Sonnet, some of his most graceful and beautiful 
poems are of this kind. As the following :— 


Poet! if on a lasting fame be bent 

Thy unperturbing hopes, thou wilt not roam 

Too far from thine own happy heart and home ; 
Cling to the lowly earth, and be content, 

So shall thy name be dear to many a heart; 

So shall the noblest truths by thee be taught; 
The flower and fruit of wholesome human thought 
Bless the sweet labors of thy gentle art. 

The brightest stars are nearest to the earth, 

And we may track the mighty sun above 

Even by the shadow of a slender flower. 

Always, O bard! humility is power ; 

And thou mayst draw from matters of the hearth, 
Truths wide as nations and as deep as love, 


And this :— 


Were I the poet-laureate of the fairies, 

Who in a rose-leaf finds too broad a page ; 
Or could I, like your beautiful canaries, 

Sing with free heart and happy, in a cage: 
Perhaps I might within this little space 

(As in some Eastern tale by magic power 

A giant is imprisoned in a flower) 

Have told you something with a poet’s grace. 
But I need wider limits, ampler scope, 

A world of freedom for a world of passion ; 
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And even then the glory of my hope 

Would not be uttered in its stateliest fashion ; 
Vet, lady, when fit language shall have told it, 
You'll find one little heart enough to hold it. 


In 1860 Messrs. Ticknor & Fields published a small volume con- 
taining the principal poems that Timrod had up to that time written. 
This book was not very well received, though some of the most 
prominent Southern writers noticed it and gave favorable criticisms 
on it. The longest and principal poem in the volume was entitled 
the “ Vision of Poesy.” ‘The design of the poem is to develop the 
true laws of poetry. This the author does by tracing the mental 
progress and corresponding emotions of a youth endowed with great 
poetic talent. The poem is the longest Timrod ever wrote, and 
exhibits great delicacy of imagination and depth of thought. 

During the first part of the war Timrod remained in Charleston, 
where he wrote those stirring war-poems which even now rouse the 
enthusiasm and claim the sympathy and admiration of every Southern 
heart. ‘The first of these poems was “ Ethnogenesis,” from which 
we extract the following :— 





Hath not the morning dawned with added light? 

And shall not evening call another star 

Out of the infinite regions of the night, 

To mark this day in heaven? At last we are 

A nation among nations; and the world 

Shall soon behold in many a distant port 
Another flag unfurled! 


. . . . . . 7 


But let our fears—if fears we have —be still, 
And turn us to the future. Could we climb 
Some mighty Alp and view the coming time, 
The rapturous sight would fill 

Our eyes with happy tears! 
Not only for the glories which the years 
Shall bring us; not for lands from sea to sea, 
And wealth, and power, and peace, though these shall be; 
But for the distant peoples we shall bless, 
And the hushed murmurs of a world’s distress : 
For, to give labor to the poor, 

The whole sad planet o’er, 
} And save from want and crime the humblest door, 
: Is one among the many ends for which 

God makes us great and rich. 
The hour perchance is not yet wholly ripe 
When all shall own it, but the type 
Whereby we shall be known in every land 
Is that vast gulf which lips our Southern strand, 
And through the cold, untempered ocean pours 
Its genial streams, that far-off Arctic shores 
May sometimes catch upon the softened breeze 
Strange tropic warmth and hints of summer seas. 


Following this came “ A Call to Arms,” “Carolina,” and other stirring 
martial poems, which form valuable contributions to the “ War Poetry 
of the South.” 

In 1862, through the influence of prominent gentlemen of the 
State, a project was formed of having a finely illustrated and em- 
bellished edition of Timrod’s poems published in England. The 
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poet was highly elated at the idea, and spent much time collecting 
and arranging his poems, and even had them printed in Charleston 
that he might correct the proof-sheets before they were sent to the 
publishers. But, alas for the poet! the plan did not succeed. The 
wealthy and influential gentlemen who had undertaken the work, in 
the excitement and trouble of the times were compelled to look 
after their own interests, and in their multiform and pressing cares the 
poet was forgotten, and nothing more was ever done toward com- 
pleting the work which would have proved so beneficial to him. 
Timrod was bitterly disappointed. He had looked forward to the 
publication of the volume as a means not only of making him known 
to the world, but also as a way by which he might realise at least 
acompetence. This failing, he was compelled to turn his attention 
to something else. Accordingly he soon after entered the Army of 
the West as war-correspondent of the Charleston Mercury. His 
life in camp must necessarily have been a hard one. The horrors of 
war, the sufferings, hardships, danger and death on every side, 
sickened and horrified him. But from this life he soon removed to 
another that in comparison was perfect ease and comfort. His 
family had a short time before moved to Columbia, S. C., and thither 
he went after leaving the army. Here he became associate editor and 
proprietor of the Daily South Carolinian, a paper published at the 
capital. This employment yielded him a comfortable support, and 
one that seemed to be permanent. He was now in a situation that 
enabled him to realise what had for a long time past been the fondest 
hope of his life. Several years before he had met Miss Kate 
Goodwin, the “ Katie ” whose charms he so beautifully and delicately 
praises in more than one of his poems. Miss Goodwin was of 
English birth and parentage, and came to Carolina in 1860 with her 
father, who was in delicate health and had been recommended to take 
the voyage. Her brother had previously removed to this State and 
had married a sister of Timrod’s. With him Mr. Goodwin and his 
daughter lived. Her father dying in the meantime, Miss Goodwin 
preferred to remain with her brother rather than to return to England. 
Here Timrod frequently met her, and after a short courtship they 
became betrothed ; but the various reverses and failures that the poet 
on every side encountered prevented a consummation of the engage- 
ment. When, however, he became the associate-proprietor of the South 
Carolinian, he felt that the position would warrant him in marrying, and 
accordingly on February 16th 1864, about a month after his removal to 
Columbia, he and “ Katie” were married. Stimulated and encouraged 
by the new responsibility he had accepted, he applied himself zealously 
to his editorial duties and worked very hard. His condition may be 
better understood from his letters written about this time to Mr. 
Hayne, from which we extract: “All the poetry in my nature,” 
wrote he, “has been fagged out of me, I fear. I work very hard. 
Besides writing the leaders of the paper, I often descend, as you may 
have noticed, into the local columns. My purpose is to show that a 
poet can drudge as well as a duller man, and therefore I don’t com- 
plain ; but, O God ! for leisure enough to breathe, although at rarest 
intervals, the air of the Aonian mount.” 
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Perhaps it was during this season of never-ending toil and weary 
drudgery that he wrote the following little poem, so full of tender 
pathos, and so prophetic in its meaning that it might seem as though 
the poet had a foreshadowing of his own death :— 


A COMMON THOUGHT. 


Somewhere on this earthly planet, 
In the dust of flowers to be, 

In the dewdrop, in the sunshine, 
Sleeps a solemn day for me. 


At this wakeful hour of midnight 
I behold it dawn in mist, 
And I hear a sound of sobbing 
Through the darkness — hist, oh hist! 


In a dim and musky chamber 
I am breathing life away; 

Some one draws a curtain softly, 
And I watch the broadening day. 


As it purples in the zenith, 
As it brightens on the lawn, 
There’s a hush of death about me, 
And a whisper, “ He is gone.” 


On Christmas Eve, 1864, the poet’s son, his little Willie, the idol 
of his heart, was born. The father’s joy was unbounded; he was in 
ecstasies, and thus writes in another letter to Mr. Hayne: “ At length, 
my dear P., we stand upon the same height of paternity — quite a celes- 
tial elevation to me! If you could only see my boy! Everybody 
wonders at him! He is so transparently fair, so etherial!” Shortly 
after this fearful reports began to come to the ears of the citizens. 
The enemy were marching upon the city with rapid steps, their over- 
whelming numbers proving too powerful for the Southern army to 
contend with, and on the 17th of February, 1865, Sherman and his 
army entered the city of Columbia. We need not dwell upon the 
horrors that followed, they are indelibly stamped upon the memory 
of all. Timrod had written vigorously and bitterly against the North, 
and his “ rebellious ” editorials had made him an object of hatred to 
the Federal army. Consequently he was forced to flee from the city, 
and to remain hidden while the enemy remained in the vicinity. 
When they had taken their departure he returned and joined his 
family. What followed after his return to the city, the work in which 
he was engaged, the hardship and suffering he endured, are shown 
in the following letter to Mr. Hayne, dated March 30, 1866 :— 

“. . . You ask me to tell you my story for the past year. I can 
embody it all in a few words — deggary, starvation, death,* bitter grief, 
utter want of hope! But let me be a little more particular, that you 
may learn where I stand. You know, I suppose, that the Sherman 
raid destroyed my business. Since that time I have been residing 
with my sister, Mrs. Goodwin. Both my sister and myself are com- 





*Five months before, on the 23d of October, 1865, Timrod’s idolised child was taken from him. 
He died somewhat suddenly. In that little grave a large portion of the father’s heart was buried, 
The poet never was quite his old self again, 
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pletely impoverished. We have lived for a long period, and are still 
living, on the proceeds of the gradual sale of furniture and plate. 
We have — let me see !— yes, we have eaten two silver pitchers, one 
or two dozen silver forks, several sofas, innumerable chairs, and a 
huge—bedstead!! Until December I had no employment. Mr. — 
passed through Columbia in November on his way to the seaboard. 
He called on me; informed me that he was going to re-establish 
his paper in Charleston, and promised that I should have my old 
interest in it. On reaching Charleston he started the Carolinian, 
and soon he wrote me (but addressing me as a mere employee) and 
offering a salary of fifteen dollars a week for daily editorials. Neces- 
sity compelled me to accept the offer. I have now hacked out for 
four months, and as yet have failed to receive a single month’s pay. 
The plain truth is, Mr.—can’¢ pay! He made a grave mistake in 
carrying his paper to Charleston. ... What I am going todo I 
can’t imagine. As for supporting myself and a large family — wife, 
mother, sister and nieces, by 4terary work —’tis utterly preposterous ! 
In a ‘forlorn-hope’ sort of a mood, and as a mere experiment, I for- 
warded some poems in my best style -to certain Northern periodicals, 
and in every instance they were coldly declined. So all hope of thus 
turning my rhymes into bread must be resigned. . . . To confess the 
truth, I not only feel that I can write no more verse, but I am per- 
fectly indifferent to the fate of what I have already composed. I 
would consign every line of it to eternal oblivion for — ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS IN HAND.” 

We cannot better illustrate the poet’s life than to extract again 
from letters written to Mr. Hayne and others, which letters are con- 
tained in the memoir in the volume now before us. In a letter of 
date 16th November, 1866, he writes :— 

“ My Dear P—: Your letter found me a scribe in the Governor’s 
office, where I work every day from 9 a.M. to7 P.M... . I have had 
a sad struggle of it for the past six months ; but just as I was about 
to despair of help from God or man, I received from Governor Orr 
a temporary appointment as an assistant secretary, or rather clerk. 
The appointment is but for a month or so, but it insures me a month's 
supply of bread and bacon ; that devoured, I’ll trust in God that some- 
thing else will turn up. This last is no conventional remark. I am 
really learning, P—, fo trust in God. My health is very wretched.” 

Again in January 1867 he thus writes in a letter to Judge Bryan: 
“ My term of service in the Executive Office ended at the close of the 
session. It was no child’s play. On ¢wo occasions I wrote from 10 
o'clock one morning until the sunrise of next day (a brief intermission 
for dinner allowed). . . . The wages of the office I held barely suf- 
ficed to feed our family. We had still to depend upon the sale of 
furniture and plate for rent. On the 24th we must perforce leave 
the house we now occupy. I am looking for a hole to squeeze our- 
selves in.” ‘ 

In the spring of the same year, ’67, by the advice of his physician 
he left Columbia and went to visit Mr. Hayne at his home near 
Augusta, Ga. There he remained about a month, enjoying the free- 
dom from care and the delightful strolls through the woods and 
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fields. However, he was soon compelled to return to the city, where 
Mr. Hayne remarks, “the destructive life of want recommenced. 
For let it be distinctly understood, that in alluding to Timrod’s 
poverty, | do not mean the factitious poverty of your well-to-do ingrate, 
whether epicure or gourmand, who, in the midst of substantial plenty, 
whimpers over a lost paradise of venison, French patés, and cham- 
pagne; but that frequent actual lack of food, those grim encounters with 
starvation, which sap the life, chill the heart-blood, madden the 
brain.” 

Again in the summer he visited Mr. H., and after spending two 
weeks in delightful sojourn and with perfect freedom from care and 
happy converse with his friend, he again returned to his home, 
whence he wrote as follows :— 

“ My Dear P—: | have been too sick to write you before, and 
am still too sick to drop you more than a few lines. You will be 
surprised and pained to hear that I have had a severe hemorrhage 
of the lungs. It came upon me without a moment’s warning ; my 
mouth being filled with blood while I was talking to William Tarley. 
I did not come home a moment too soon. I found them without 
money or provisions. Fortunately I brought a small sum with me.” 

This letter bore date 13th September. On the 16th he wrote: 
“‘ Yesterday I had a still more copious hemorrhage. It occurred in 
the street ; the blood came in jets from my mouth ; you might have 
tracked me home in crimson. I am lying supine in bed, forbidden 
to speak or make any exertion whatever. But I can’t resist the 
temptation of dropping you a line, in the hope of calling forth a 
score or two from you in return. An awkward time this for me to 
be sick. WE ARE DESTITUTE OF FUNDS— ALMOST OF BREAD! But 
God will provide. I send you a sonnet, written the other day, as an 
obituary for Mr. Harris Simons.” 

The editor thus writes of the sonnet: “ Reading these lines, no 
shadow of a presentiment oppressed me. I simply admired the art of 
the sonnet and its tender Christian feeling, unconscious that another 
‘In Memoriam’ would soon be called for, steeped in the bitterness 
of an irremediable grief. On the 25th of the month this confidence 
in Timrod’s recovery was confirmed by a letter from Mrs. Goodwin. 
‘Our brother,’ she writes, ‘ is decidedly better ; and if there be no re- 
currence of the hemorrhage, will, I hope, be soon convalescent.’ A 
week and upwards passed on in silence ; I received no more commu- 
nications from Columbia. But early in October a vaguely threatening 
report reached my ears ; on the gth it was mournfully confirmed : 
forty-eight hours before, Henry Timrod expired.” 

His last illness is thus told by his sister in a letter to the editor: 


“COLUMBIA, Oct. 22d, 1867. 
“My Dear Friend :— You are, I know, anxiously awaiting the par- 
ticulars of those last sad days. Painful as the effort is, I feel that to 
you, his dearest friend, I ought at once to write. You’ll remember 
that my last letter was scarcely as hopeful as the former had been. 
Hal’s apprehension of another hemorrhage seemed to increase ; 
every cough he gave I saw the look of uneasiness on his face, and 
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each cough sent a thrill of terror to my heart. The idea that he was 
to choke to death by a sudden rush of blood from the lungs haunted 
him like a spectre ; no persuasions could induce him to believe that 
there was really no danger. His fears, alas! proved but too sure 
premonitions of the truth. On Wednesday morning (2d of October) 
at two o’clock I was aroused to witness once more the life-stream 
flowing from his lips, while every instant respiration became more 
difficult. The hemorrhage, however, was soon checked, but the effect 
on his nervous system was fatal ; he never rallied again. Doctors 
Gibbes and Talley spent hours by his bedside, endeavoring by every 
human means to arrest the progress of the disease ; but pneumonic 
symptoms made their appearance, and hope was gone. 

“On Friday morning Dr. Gibbes said, ‘ Mr. Timrod, I think it my 
duty to tell you that I can see no chance of your recovery.’ Never 
shall I forget the fearfully startled expression of my brother’s face at 
this announcement. After the doctor went he said to me, ‘ And is 
this to be the end of all ?— so soon, so soon! and I have achieved so 
little! I thought to have done so much. I had, just before my first 
attack, fallen into a strain of such pure and delicate fancies. I do 
think this winter I would have done more than I have ever done; 
yes, I should have written more purely and with a greater delicacy. 
And then I have loved you all so much. Oh, how can I leave you!’ 
A little while after he said, ‘Do you not think I could wé// to live?’ 
adding with a smile, ‘I might make an effort, like Mrs. Dombey, you 
know.’ And indeed so resolutely did he seem to combat with the 
powers of death, that the rest of that day (Friday) he appeared to 
grow stronger and the symptoms were more favorable ; so much more 
so, in fact, that both physicians at night pronounced a change for the 
better. Captain Hugh Thompson sat up with him that night, I 
bearing him company. He begged us to talk, saying that he liked to 
hear our voices ; and in the morning observed, ‘I have enjoyed this 
night ; I slept when I wanted, and listened when I liked.’ 

“T must not omit to say that from the first serious hemorrhage his 
mind turned to religious subjects, and that the New Testament was 
always near his pillow. He would every now and then ask me to 
read a chapter to him from the Gospels, and to pray with him. On 
Saturday morning he seemed cheerful, and even sanguine ; but in the 
afternoon the great pain in his side and the difficulty of breathing re- 
turned. He requested the subcutaneous injection of a portion of 
morphine ; this had given him relief several times before. It was 
done, and he fell into a gentle sleep. I sat up with him again, 
intending to call his wife to take my place at two o’clock ; but at two 
he awoke, and O God! that awakening ; it was the commencement of 
the last struggle. The strongest convulsions shook his already worn- 
out frame. To listen to those groans, those shrieks, was unutterable 
horror, was agony untold. For hours the struggle lasted, and then 
came for a space partial quiet and consciousness. He knew that he 
was dying. ‘Oh,’ I murmured to him, ‘ you will soon be at rest now.’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, in a tone so mournful that it seemed the wail of a life- 
time of desolation —‘ yes, my sister, but love is sweeter than rest.’ 

“In the early hush of that Sabbath morning, he for the first time 
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commemorated the love and sufferings of our ascended Lord, the 
Holy Communion having been administered to him by a clergyman 
of our Church. Most strange, solemn, and sad was the sight to those 
who stood about his deathbed. He looked upon the struggle of life 
and death as if from the position of an earnest but outside observer. 
Once he said, ‘ And so ¢his is Death ; the struggle has come at last. 
It is curious to watch it; it appears like two tides — two tides ad- 
vancing and retreating, these powers of Life and Death. Now the 
power of Death recedes ; but wait, it will advance again triumphant.’ 
Then with a look of eager yet hushed expectation he seemed to watch 
the conflict. 

“Again he said, ‘So this is death; how strange! Were I a meta- 
physician I would analyse it, but as it is I can only watch.’ 

“ Words fail to describe the awful solemnity with which these dying 
words of the poet impressed all who heard him. Everybody was in 
tears. Once turning to me he asked, ‘Do you remember that little 
poem of mine ?— 

‘Somewhere on this earthly planet, 
In the dust of flowers to be, 


In the dewdrop and the sunshine, 
Waits a solemn hour for me.’ 


“* Ves,’ I replied, ‘and now that hour, which then seemed so far 
away, has come.’ 

“Often he would fold his arms and repeat two lines of his favorite 
hymn :— 

‘Jesus, lover of my soul,’ etc. 
At every conscious interval his prayers to our atoning Lord were un- 
ceasing. 

“ During the earlier part of the last night he slept for many hours. 
Awaking, he missed me, and asked that I should be called. On my 
going to him, he said, ‘ Well, Emily, I am really dying now, but my 
trust is in Christ.’ Then quoting those lines of Milton, ‘ Death rides 
triumphant,’ etc., he added, ‘Oh, may I be able to say, Thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“An unquenchable thirst consumed him ; nothing could allay that 
dreadful torture. He whispered, as I placed the water to his lips, 
‘Don’t you remember that passage I once quoted from King Fohn? 
I had always such a horror of quenchless thirst, and now I suffer it.’ 
He alluded to the passage — 


‘And none of you will let the Winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw.’ 


“Katie took my place by him at 5 o’clock (in the morning), and 
never again left his side. The last spoonful of water she gave him 
he could not swallow. ‘Never mind,’ he said, ‘I shall soon drink of 
the river of eternal life.’ Shortly after he slept peacefully in Christ. 
He died at the very hour which, years ago, he had predicted would 
be his death-hour. The whisper ‘ He is gone,’ went forth as ‘day 
purpled in the zenith.” .... 


He was buried in Trinity Church Cemetery, Columbia ; and there 
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he sleeps, undisturbed by the turmoil, strife, and contention of the 
world above him ; and the beautiful flowers that he so loved spring in 
generous profusion over his grave, and the shady grove in which he 
took such delight gently sighs above him. In that humble grave, 
mouldering to dust, rests the heart — 


“Once pregnant with celestial fire.” 


As a further illustration of the general poetic style of Timrod, we 
give below one or two short poems, taken at random from the volume 
before us: 

THE PAST. 


To-day’s most trivial act may hold the seed 
Of future fruitfulness or future dearth ; 

Oh, cherish always every word and deed! 
The simplest record of thyself hath worth. 


If thou hast ever slighted one old thought, 
Beware, lest grief enforce the truth at last: 

The time must come wherein thou shalt be taught 
The value and the beauty of the Past. 


Not merely as a warner and a guide, 

“A voice behind thee,” sounding to the strife ; 
But something never to be put aside, 

A part and parcel of thy present life. 


Not as a distant and a darkened sky, 

Through which the stars peep and the moonbeams glow ; 
But a surrounding atmosphere, whereby 

We live and breathe, sustained in pain or woe. 


A shadowy land, where joy and sorrow kiss, 
Each still to each corrective and relief ; 
Where dim delights are brightened into bliss, 

And nothing wholly perishes but grief. 


Ah me! not dies—no more than spirit dies ; 

But in a change like death is closed with wings ; 
A serious angel, with entranced eyes, 

Looking to far-off and celestial things. 


What chaste and beautiful fancy in the following, and how deli- 
cately portrayed !— 
THE ROSEBUDS. 


Yes, in that dainty ivory shrine, 
With those three pallid buds, I twine 
And fold away a dream divine, 


One night they lay upon a breast 
Where love hath made his fragrant nest, 
And throned me as a life-long guest. 


Near that chaste heart, they seemed to me 
a of far fairer flowers to be— 
The rosebuds ‘of a human tree. 


Buds that shall bloom beside my hearth, 
And there be held of richer worth 
Than all the kingliest gems of earth. 
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Ah me! the pathos of the thought! 
I had not deemed she wanted aught ; 
Yet what a tenderer charm it wrought! 


I know not if she marked the flame 
That lit my cheek, but not from shame, 
When one sweet image dimly came. 


There was a murmur soft and low; 
White folds of cambric parted slow, 
And little fingers played with snow. 


How far my fancy dared to stray, 
A lover’s reverence need not say: 
Enough—the vision passed away. 


Passed in a mist of happy tears ; 
While something in my tranced ears 
Hummed, like the future in a seer’s. 


As a specimen of Timrod’s editorial style we give the following, 
published in the South Carolinian :— 


THE ALABAMA, 


The bones of the noble A/adama, full five fathom under the English Channel, 
have, perchance, long ere this suffered ‘‘a sea-change into something rich and 
strange.’’ Precious jewels those bones would be if they could be fished up now ; 
yet not, thank lieaven! of that sort of value which would make our Destructive 
Friends think it worth while to bring them into the Admiralty Courts. A Southron 
might possibly be permitted to treasure a shell-covered rib without fear of having 
it torn from him by the myrmidons of the law. And well might that Southron— 
well indeed might the citizen of any section of the United States, if he would con- 
sider the matter magnanimously — cherish any relic that could be recovered of this 
dead lioness of the seas. For what a wonderiul history was hers! A single ship 
matched against one of the mightiest navies of the world ; yet keeping the ocean in 
defiance ot all pursuit, for, we forget how many, years. Flitting like a phantom 
across the waters, appearing at astonishingly short intervals in the most opposite 
quarters of the globe, we used to tollow her track with something of that weird 
interest which was wont to thrill us in our boyhood when poring over a tale of the 
Dutchman of the Cape. At one time lost in the fogs of the northern Atlantic, at 
another popping up in the region ot the trade-winds, scattering dismay among the 
clippers ; and anon, far away in the direction of the dawn, where much more pre- 
cious spoil might be reaped, or, if not reaped, consigned to that vast locker of 
which the mythic “ Davy” of the sailor is said to keep the key — such were the 
reports that reached us trom month to month of this almost ubiquitous vessel. Now 
we heard, perhaps, that in the neighborhood of the Golden Chersonesus, or under 
the rich shores of that “*utmost Indian isle Toprobane,” some homeward-bound 
Englishman had been startled by the dull boom ot guns across the billows, while a 
red light upon the horizon informed him that the 4/adama was illuminating those 
remote seas with the fires of Contederate revenge ; and again a little later it was 
bruited from port to port that she was speeding across the main, haply amazing the 
gentle islanders of the Pacific with the gleam of her beautiiul but unfamiliar flag, 
to complete the circuit of her awiul mission with the destruction of a few treasure- 
ships of the Ophir of the West. ‘Lhe repeated achievement of the adventure has 
rendered the circumnavigation of the globe in these modern days a common- 
place thing ; but there was that in that errand upon which the 4/aéama was bound, 
which reinvested the voyage with the old romance, so that in accompanying the 
Southern cruiser upon her various paths, we used to experience a feeling somewhat 
resembling that imaginative one which Wordsworth has expressed in these deep- 
toned lines :— 

“Almost as it was when ships were rare, 

From time to time, like piigrims, here and there, 
Crossing the waters, doubt aid something dark, 
Of the vid sea some reverential fear 

Were with us as we watched thee, noble bark,” 
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The career of the Alabama was worthily closed. Challenged by a foe more 
powerful than herself, she sallied forth bravely to battle, and went down in the 
sight of the coast of one people and the ships of another, who each knew how to 
admire the valor which she had displayed. What a pity and what a wonder it is 
that the same generous appreciation of her glorious story, and its not less glorious 
end, is not shared in the country which enshrines the name of LAWRENCE! Who 
could believe, that did not know it, that we Southrons are expected by those who 
call us brethren to remember this gallant ship only as a corsair, and its venerated 
commander as a pirate ! 


But we have already extended this article, and must bring it to a 
close. For the facts herein stated we are indebted to the “ Memoir” 
of Mr. Hayne. It is, in fact, the only sketch of Timrod’s life we have 
ever seen ; though Doctor Bruns has written and delivered a lecture 
on Timrod, containing a sketch of his life, which is highly spoken of 
by the editor of the “ Memoir” above mentioned. 

Timrod was undoubtedly a true poet. His imagination was clear, 
forcible, pure ; his style simple but striking, and original, being, as 
Mr. Hayne says, “literally himself.” To us, it is surprising that such 
merit has escaped public notice ; and we feel that this is due alone to 
the harassing cares and multiform political distractions that have 
occupied the minds of our people for the last decade. But, now that 
political affairs are assuming a more promising form, and as our 
people are becoming more and more happy, free, and prosperous, we 
begin to see a more general appreciation of literature and art. We 
hope that this imperfect sketch and brief notice of the life and works 
of ‘Timrod may reach the eyes and appeal to the hearts of many, and 
awaken that interest and appreciation which his merits deserve. And 
we trust that the time is not far distant when the Southern public, at 
least, will come to know and to recognise the genius that so long 
struggled in their midst unknown and unhonored, and that his 
poems will attain that universal celebrity to which they are justly 
entitled. 

Lotr WARREN. 





NANNIE. 


LEANOR WILFORD pushed back her coffee-cup impatiently 

and frowned. Would her father never drink his coffee? She 
was wearied to death ; she, had been at the table a full hour already 
over the very simple meal that had been prepared for her father and 
herself. Her father was really getting worse and worse. She had 
hinted and hinted as to the discomfort of waiting and waiting for 
him in the first place, then of seeing him come in when she had 
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half done her dinner, and of being kept waiting still longer while he 
deliberately partook of his soup, fish, flesh: Mr. Wilford was deliberate 
to the verge of despair! 

On this present occasion he had apparently forgotten all about 
his coffee. He sat drumming with his spoon on the edge of his 
saucer, pensively gazing at a sponge-cake on his plate. Eleanor, 
who was entirely devoid of reverence, and was besides extremely 
satirical, parodied, as she looked over at him resentfully — 


“What is the darling thinking about? 
Many wonderful things, no doubt.” 


Finally she could stand it no longer. “I wonder how many hours 
in the course of the year I waste over the dinner-table!” 

Mr. Wilford looked up. He could be satirical too. “Was that 
thunder? Ah, you look out of sorts, Eleanor. Let me tell you that 
only a very pretty woman can permit herself the luxury of frowning. 
You should not trifle with yourself.” 

Then he drank off his coffee and rose. Eleanor’s hazel eyes 
snapped fire and the corners of her mouth went down. But in the 
long run she was exceedingly afraid of her father. 

“T have noticed,” Mr. Wilford pursued, “that you have appeared 
to be oppressed of late by your housekeeping cares ; and as I have a 
prejudice in favor of having smiling faces about me, I will endeavor 
to relieve you of your arduous duties.” And Mr. Wilford withdrew 
with a courteous gesture of leave-taking. Mr. Wilford was nothing 
if not courteous. 

Eleanor rang the bell violently for the servant, whom she had 
previously dismissed according to routine. Then she swept upstairs 
like a tempest, and flung herself into a low arm-chair, which by a 
dexterous movement she rolled in front of her mirror. “ Not handsome 
enough to afford the luxury of frowning, indeed !—” Here she stopped 
short as she caught sight of her own reflection. Her father was 
right ; she was not looking at her best. 

Eleanor Wilford was very fond of herself, and very proud of herself, 
and took great pains with herself. She was always well dressed, and 
she was always a very stylish, showy person ; but she needed smiles and 
good humor to tone down the somewhat rigid lines of her mouth, to 
soften the effect of her long aquiline nose, to brighten the eyes which 
were too small to be beautiful. Her glossy dark hair was banded back 
with pale blue velvet, and there were pale Wslue velvet bows on her 
pretty flowing white dress ; but the angry color and the frowning brows 
might have been symbolised by a darker shade of blue. Eleanor gazed 
at herself critically, and proceeded to smooth out the frowns ; then she 
began to walk slowly up and down the room with her arms folded. 
She regretted that she had allowed her wrath to bubble over just 
now ; but then Papa was so thoroughly irritating. Still it was to her 
advantage for her to cultivate patience and forbearance. It would 
be dreadful if what every one had prophesied ever since she could 
remember, really should come to pass, and Papa should marry again. 
She reasoned herself into quite an amiable mood, and then she went 
down-stairs, tied on her garden-hat and walked out into the garden 
to cut some fresh roses. 
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She found one or two which were so remarkably beautiful that she 
decided they would do good service as a peace-offering. So she 
sailed —this young lady’s motions were all of the sailing, sweeping, 
marching, as opposed to the gliding, floating, drifting order — down 
the broad flagged hall, into the library at the end of it, her vase of 
crystal in her handsome hand, containing its fragrant Enfant Carmel 
and Pio Nono. 

“ Papa,” she began ; but the sedate bald-head was not at its post 
at the desk. Miss Eleanor tossed her head resentfully that her 
father should have taken the liberty of going out just as she appeared 
upon the scene with her rose of peace. 

However, she deposited her flowers on the table, and with head 
erect and cerulean colors flying, sailed out again. On her way down 
the hall a triangular note addressed to her name caught her eye— 
dropped into the card-receiver. She always hated that innocent 
card-receiver afterwards, with its gilt legs and its two étages of painted 
Sévres. 

The note was from her father. It ran:— 


“ My dear Eleanor :— As you will no doubt most value a contri- 
tion that is expressed in deeds, my best apology to you for my recent 
transgressions at my own table will be, the intimation to you that I 
will not keep you waiting at dinner-time, to-morrow, nor the next day, 
nor the day after that; in fact, I may be absent a week or more. I 
take the evening train for Baltimore. C'est toujours l’imprévu, which 
axiom I leave you to ponder in my absence. Yours, R. WILFORD.” 


She read the note twice, thrice, and she was thoroughly miserable. 
She had a sudden, quick presentiment of what was coming. 

The moment after, she reasoned with this presentiment ; an hour 
after, she endeavored to play it away in the tumult of one of Wagner’s 
noisy overtures. She kept up her spirits ; she went about the house 
singing. But all the same, she had had her sudden, quick, fatal 
presentiment. 

Which came true. A week later her father wrote to her that he 
was engaged to be married. This had been the dread and terror of 
poor Eleanor’s life. This to avoid, she had curbed her tongue and 
checked her speech and restrained her actions; had put herself 
under such restraint, indeed, that sometimes when she had gone up- 
stairs to her own room,’she had set her teeth and clinched her fist as a 
measure of relief. And this was her reward: a stranger was to be 
put over her. Dear old Myrtle Bank was to have a new mistress, 
‘This girl, like others of her sex, was inconsistently weak. It hurt her 
that stranger-hands were coming to tend her roses, that a stranger 
would be called upon to decide what trees should be cut, what hedges 
trimmed. She loved all this inanimate Nature better than she loved 
any living human being. Oh! how cruel, how cruel her father had 
been! Finally, a passion of tears came to her relief. 

Eleanor had no conception, on the other hand, that her father had 
been obliged to use no less self-control than she herself. He had her 
own volcanic nature, however, and it had been by sheer force of will 
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that he had kept himself from coming to words with his overbearing 
daughter. That he had so kept himself, Eleanor attributed to her 
own tact and judgment. But he was tired of this. He considered 
that he had given Eleanor’s housekeeping a fair trial. If she had 
made him happy and comfortable, he would have nipped in the bud 
his own private wishes and feelings. But she had not; he had given 
her a fair trial and she had failed. Life was short ; he would make 
himself as happy as circumstances permitted from this time forth, with- 
out regard to Eleanor. 

He.announced his matrimonial intentions, however, without entering 
into all these disagreeable particulars. He told his daughter that his 
engagement would be a short one, and that Miss Stillé had consented 
to be married at the end of two months. At this Eleanor curled her 
lip. A willing bride, she annoted scornfully. She for her part made 
up her mind that she would not remain at Myrtle Bank during the 
following two months. She wrote to her father to this effect. She 
would pay her cousins, the Willings, a visit while her father was 
making his preparations to receive his bride. 

Mr. Wilford waited until his return to reply to this letter. Then 
he agreed to his daughter’s leaving home for a while. Only he 
requested her to be at Myrtle Bank to receive Mrs. Wilford. He 
believed in making a fair start ; and with not unexampled selfishness, 
he preferred that his wife should receive the keys of office and a 
suggestion here and there as to how her affairs had hitherto been 
conducted, from Eleanor, who, to do her justice, had administered 
with zeal and efficiency, if not with benignity. 

Eleanor betook herself to Virginia and made herself exceedingly 
useful and agreeable at the Willings’. They all condoled with her, 
and were especially affectionate in view of the impending catastrophe 
at home. She was sufficiently fortified and refreshed to return to 
Myrtle Bank in a state of good self-control, at all events ; and when 
the carriage swept around the circle and drew up, and her father 
handed his wife out and led her into the house, Eleanor stood at the 
threshold of the drawing-room to receive her, with a set smile that at 
least simulated a cordial welcome. 

She saw a little person so utterly unconscious and unaffected and 
unpretending as to be totally at her ease. When Eleanor bent over 
her and kissed her, uttering rapidly, “ Welcome to Myrtle Bank, Mrs. 
Wilford,” as she had drilled herself in anticipation, Mrs. Wilford 
pressed her hand and kissed her in return, and said very easily 
and naturally, “Did you think we were never coming? ‘The train 
was delayed.” 

“I always expect that ; trains invariably are delayed when I am 
travelling. How do you do, Papa? Mrs. Wilford, would you like to 
go upstairs? shall I show you the way?” 

The simple little bride followed her imposing daughter up the 
broad stairs, the ardiniéres in the stairway niches heaped with late 
roses in the bride’s honor. Mrs. Wilford stopped at each niche on 
her way up and sniffed and admired. And Eleanor stood by loftily, 
saying neither yea nor nay. She had made up her mind to perform 
her last duties as hostess en régle; but she had also made up her 
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mind to throw as little as possible of personal feeling into the per- 
formance. 

She led the way into Mrs. Wilford’s pretty rooms, a crimson room 
opening into a rose-colored one, like a veritable Enfant Carmel. Her 
lip curled so naturally that it was curling irresistibly now. ‘Is there 
anything I can do for you, Mrs. Wilford ?” 

“Thank you — no indeed — only please call me Nannie.” 

“Is that your name? —certainly if you prefer it, and if Papa 
approves.” And she marched down-stairs with an indifference and 
coolness that were a little overacted. 

“Your wife requests me to call her Nannie, Papa—shall I?” she 
said as she passed him in the hall. 

“I should say so, of course. Have you graciously permitted her 
to take the same liberty with you?” 

“T am in the position of a conquered province; I accept terms, 
but I do not dictate them,” Eleanor said. She was under the im- 
pression that she was exercising great forbearance, and she pitied 
herself exceedingly, presently, when she felt the hot tears coming to 
her eyes as she waited for her father and his wife to reappear. And 
we will no doubt all agree with her that it was hard. 

She was dashing off a brilliant, noisy overture, which we have 
known her to make use of before as an escape-valve, when Mrs. 
Wilford came smiling in, and stood beside her listening. 

“ Do you play?” Miss Wilford inquired politely. 

“ You would hardly call it playing — never anything but dance- 
music. I used to play almost every evening for the children to dance. 
Aunt Emma showed them the figures.” 

It was incidentally, as in this instance, Eleanor became acquainted 
with the circumstances of Mrs. Wilford’s previous life. She had 
been left an orphan, and had been adopted by an uncle into his 
already large family of boys and girls. Mrs, Wilford had a way of 
always alluding to her past, to her uncle, aunt, cousins, to Mary this 
one, Sophy the other, as though they were all historical characters 
well known to fame. She was constitutionally confidential and com- 
municative. Eleanor secretly curled her lip at this trait, after her 
prevailing habit. She regarded it as a token of a weak nature. 

Perhaps little Mrs. Wilford was weak, but she was one of the most 
sunshiny, even-tempered little women in the world. She stood in 
great awe of Eleanor from the very first, and made quite a point of 
propitiating her and keeping in her good graces. And besides 
standing in awe of her she admired her extremely. She was ex- 
cessively like her father, and prepossessed the little wife in her 
‘step-daughter’s favor from the very outset. Mr. Wilford had been 
—shaH I say politic or generous? He had left his daughter to 
speak for herself. He had determined that Nannie should learn 
the best and worst of Eleanor from the fountain-head. 

Meantime Eleanor had made up her mind that she would marry. 
She might have married before this had she chosen, but she was 
ambitious, and she had waited for the better fish in the sea than those 
which had hitherto come to hernet. She put all softer considerations 
out of the question. To tell the truth, she was not much given to 
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softer considerations. Marriage to her meant bettering her condition. 
Hitherto this would have been no very easy matter ; as mistress of 
Myrtle Bank and her father’s heiress she was exceptionally well-off, 
but things had changed now. She would be less exacting. She 
longed to have a home of her own, where she could have undisputed 
sway. She was only living a life of endurance at present. 

Fortunately for her determination she had an admirer—a young 
man who considered that she was a very fine woman to begin with, 
and who had, besides, matrimonial views somewhat similar to her 
own. He also was ambitious of bettering his condition. Six months 
ago he had quite made up his mind that he could not do better than 
to persuade Miss Wilford to have him. Even now that her father 
had married again he looked upon the alliance with great favor. He 
had been informed on good authority that Miss Wilford had inher- 
ited a very comfortable little fortune from her own mother, which in 
fact was the case. So one afternoon Mr. Walter Dodd rode over to 
Myrtle Bank from the neighboring town, where he was engaged in 
practising law, with the intention of pushing his suit should fortune 
favor him. It was October, and the world was steeped in gorgeous 
coloring, bathed in clear cool air. Mr. Dodd was human; he was 
not insensible to the influences of Nature, although possibly he was 
not aware that such was the case. His spirits rose, and when Miss 
Wilford arose from the rustic chair on the gallery where she had 
been sitting reading a novel, and came forward to receive him, he 
told himself that he would be the most fortunate man in the world 
if he succeeded in winning this handsome, gracious, superior girl. 

So when, after hanging upon the skirts of the subject for an hour 
or two, and endeavoring to put the question in an unhackneyed form, 
Mr. Dodd finally descended to the merest commonplace and said, “ It 
would make me very happy if you would marry me, Miss Eleanor,” 
Miss Eleanor hesitated, but replied with an embarrassed little laugh: 
“Then I suppose I shall hA4ve to make you happy.” And so the 
matter was settled. 

Afterwards, when he had cantered off again, Miss Eleanor went 
upstairs to her room, and threw her hair-pins and ring-receivers and 
other toilette knick-knacks around, in a state of dissatisfaction for 
which she would have found it hard to account, as she smoothed her 
ruffled plumes before dinner. It was all so stupid and commonplace. 
She, Eleanor Wilford, who in point of fact had always considered 
herself head and shoulders above her neighbors, figuratively as well 
as literally, was going to settle down in a dull, humdrum way just 
like any one else. Mrs. Dodd! Good gracious, what a name! She 
regretted for full ten minutes that she had signified her assent to Mr. 
Walter Dodd, until she recalled the present condition of domestic 
affairs. She must marry ; her father had driven her to it; he and 
that tiresome little wife of his. Then the dinner-bell rang, and she 
composed her features, especially her lips into a set smile, and trailed 
her impressive draperies down-stairs. 

As luck would have it, her father, accustomed to speak slightingly 
of her admirers, and to have her follow suit, in fact remarked, as he 
sipped his coffee : “ I am at a loss whether mcst to admire Mr. Dodd’s 
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courage or your long-suffering, Eleanor. Lovers certainly do not 
follow the rule by which water seeks its own level.” 

“Mr. Dodd and I understand each other perfectly,’ 
Eleanor. 

“A more difficult feat for Mr. Dodd than for yourself,” blandly. 

“Your encouragement is so cordial that I feel emboldened to 
hasten the disclosure I was about to make. Mr. Dodd has asked 
me to marry him, and I have accepted him.” 

“ Phew—w!” 

“Oh, Eleanor, rea//y ?” thus Mrs. Wilford. 

“Yes. Marriages of convenience appear to be in the ascendant.” 

Mr. Wilford pushed back his chair. He did not desire to have 
Eleanor’s batteries directed upon Nannie ; he had a just appreciation 
of his daughter's tongue. ‘“ You are old enough, certainly, to know 
your own mind ; and I should never interfere with a deliberate choice 
of yours, unless for very grave reasons. You should be the best judge 
as to the kind of man you require as a partner for life.” 

“I don’t profess to have made a free choice. You have made my 
home wretched. There was nothing left for me to do.” 

If Eleanor had hoped to wound her father’s wife by this speech, 
she succeeded thoroughly. As her own flashing, angry eyes sought 
Nannie, she was startled by the amount of feeling shown by that 
little woman. She was usually pale. The color now swept up into 
her face painfully; the tears started into her eyes. She looked 
imploringly at Eleanor, then at her husband ; but she possessed that 
rarest feminine gift and grace, the art of holding her tongue. She 
stooped to pick up her handkerchief which had fallen, and then she 
quietly walked out of the room. 

“] hope you are satisfied,” Mr. Wilford said, passionately. “ Marry 
whom you please and when you please, as long as you leave me and 
mine in peace.” And he followed his wife. 

After which outbreak Miss Wilford was more reconciled to her 
contemplated alliance. She longed to escape from the thraldom 
which it seemed to her was gaining upon her day by day. She 
agreed to be married early in the winter. During the interval, Myrtle 
Bank was not the pleasantest abode in the world ; there was perpetu- 
ally the sensation of — 


’ 


snapped 


“A passing cloud that left a sense of thunder.” 


It required all Mrs. Wilford’s tact and forbearance to prevent the 
daily jarrings of Eleanor and her father from ripening into a serious 
quarrel. But I fancy that in the end Mr. Wilford wouid have been 
less embittered against his daughter had he “had it out” with her, 
instead of constantly bottling up the vials of his wrath. 

It may be that Mr. Wilford was pettish and irritable through ill- 
health at this period. He had all his life been a man of books, a 
man who had robbed the night of hours for study, and who was now 
beginning to pay the penalty by an overwrought nervous excitability 
that was as distressing to those around him as to himself. Poor 
little Mrs. Wilford proved herself “a ministering angel now.” If her 
husband had loved her before for twenty quaint little housewifely 
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ways, for her sunny temper and cheerful disposition, he found now 
fresh cause each day of admiration in her unvarying equanimity, her 
cheerful courage, her fortitude, as day by day he developed into a 
hopeless invalid. 

Poor Nannie! it was almost with remorse that she thus spent 
herself for the man she had married. Her own heart knew, and but 
One other, with what misgivings she had married him at all. Eleanor’s 
envenomed shaft had struck deep when she had spoken of marriages 
of convenience. Such had been Nannie’s: She had married for a 
home, for a maintenance. She was anxious to relieve her uncle of 
the burden of her support; and she had not been brought up to 
work. What else was left for her todo? Her Aunt Emma also had 
talked her into it; and she had consented, although sorely against 
the promptings of her better nature. And deep down at the bottom 
of her heart was a passionate misgiving — since even this quiet little 
brown-eyed woman’s soul had a passionate nerve to it — that she had 
wronged her husband in marrying him, wronged herself, wronged the 
ideal that had been revealed to her of goodness and truth. Hence 
she threw herself into the service of the peevish, nervous man she 
had given herself to, with a sense of relief at its being possible in 
some way to expiate her error. She was easier, happier, than if she 
had been called upon really to be at ease and happy. And Mr. 
Wilford, without guessing in the least her self-torments and her 
struggles, loved her devotedly, and compared her life to the blooming 
of a pansy or the falling of the dew. 

One night in November, Mr. Dodd having just taken his departure, 
Eleanor, after wandering disconsolately up and down the spacious, 
handsome rooms, decided that she would go upstairs and write a 
letter of instructions to her dressmaker. Neither her father nor 
Nannie had been down stairs since dinner. Nannie’s crimson sitting- 
room had been Mr. Wilford’s favorite evening-room of late ; and he 
was at this moment lying back in a deep arm-chair, drawn up close 
to the glowing coal-fire, talking to his little wife, who was seated 
beside him on a low ottoman, both her small hands spread out be- 
tween her face and the fire, which nevertheless was toasting it a pale 
brown, at the same time that it brought out the pretty red tints in her 
hair and eyes. Mr. Wilford was talking of the future. He had 
nerved himself to do so, because he had insisted upon learning from 
the doctor exactly how precarious was his present state of health. 
As Eleanor came up the stairway, silently, since the moss-soft winter 
carpeting had been put down, she heard her father’s voice say: 

“ No—in no event is Eleanor to have Myrtle Bank ; I have made 
up my mind to that. She is provided for; she has her own fortune. 
What I leave, I leave to you, my darling. And I mean to lose no 
time in seeing a lawyer about it. I shall send for Exhibit to-morrow.” 

Perhaps if a good angel had stirred the depths of Eleanor’s beating 
heart at that moment, as she stood outside the door, he would have 
shown that grief and shame at being thus cast out of her father’s 
heart struggled for the mastery with anger and indignation. But the 
clenched hand, the knitted brow, the scornful lip, were eloquent of 
the baser feelings. She flung into the room, quivering with rage. 
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‘Why do you not sit with closed doors, you and Nannie?” she asked, 
in tones of suppressed passion. “And let Nannie keep Myrtle Bank 
and welcome. You owe it to her. You have no right to keep back 
the price from her for which you bought her.” And she turned and 
went. 

In spite of this and other “ scoriac rivers that rolled,” she made a 
remarkably handsome and stylish bride when she became Mrs. Dodd 
three or four weeks later, and no one guessed what volcanic eruptions 
had shaken the stately mansion, who were present at the wedding- 
feast ; on the contrary, the “wedding-guests” condoled with Mr. 
Wilford upon losing his daughter, and with Mrs. Wilford upon losing 
her companion, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilford behaved with perfect pro- 
priety and decorum, and smiled and smiled and were villains — that 
is, if it be villany to cloak a disreputable secret from the public gaze. 
Miss Wilford had done her duty to society and had always been very 
popular. Society in return gave her a great many wedding-presents, 
and congratulated Mr. Walter Dodd warmly, and said what a pity it 
was there were not more practical, sensible girls like Eleanor Wilford. 

She went to live in the adjoining town of Chadford. She carried 
her energy and her practical talent into her new home, and she suc- 
ceeded in making it a model and a marvel of comfort and order. 
She was reasonably satisfied and contented. Her husband at least 
came up to her expectations, which had not been lofty. He throve 
in his own department as she in hers; he was a fair lawyer and an 
excellent man of business, and for these points of superiority he 
commanded her respect. For his part, if his eyes became open to 
the fact that a wife may possess an enormous reserve-force of self- 
assertion and determination and arrogance, which had not been 
guessed at in a sweetheart, he wisely held his peace on this as on 
other matters of doubtful issue. Mr. Dodd held up his head among 
men, and was accounted a shrewd, intelligent fellow ; but there can 
be no doubt that he stood in no slight awe of his handsome, imperious 
wife, who, moreover, never permitted him altogether to lose sight of 
her condescension in having married him at all. 

Mr. Wilford lingered on for a year or so longer, kept alive by 
Nannie’s vigilant care and forethought as much as by anything else, 
humanly speaking. He and she travelled, seeking health in change 
of air and scene. Nannie tried to brighten and vary the life at 
Myrtle Bank itself for him, and he himself was assured that he was 
transiently if not permanently improved by her wise forethought. 
When his son was born, he appeared to take for a time a fresh lease 
of life. Nannie herself believed that he was getting well ; but the 
improvement gave way before the insidious advances of a disease 
which had not been taken hold of in season. 

Mrs. Dodd was at no pains to conceal her indifference, to use no 
stronger term, to her little half-brother ; and Nannie’s quick instinct 
having divined Eleanor’s feelings on the subject, she scrupulously 
kept little Roger out of her sight. She was in the habit of paying 
Eleanor stated visits; but when the baby was with her, the low 
barouche with the coal-black horses and the gray Myrtle Bank liv- 
eries never drew up in front of Mrs. Dodd’s pretty gabled cottage. 
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Once, when Nannie was shopping in Chadford, Eleanor passed the 
carriage and stopped, with her habitual set smile. 

“ Ah, you have your little man with you. He is you all over again, 
Nannie. Well for your comfort, they say that ugly babies are apt to 
grow up handsome. Very small of his age, isn’t he?” And Eleanor 
passed on. No one could be more pointedly courteous than Eleanor 
if she chose, but she did not always choose. 

When Nannie smiled, her brown eyes had a fashion of half closing, 
perhaps to veil their merry twinkle. She smiled now, as she leaned 
over and kissed her baby. What did she care for Eleanor’s malice ? 

But one day a hurried message was brought to Mrs. Dodd that her 
father was dead. She was greatly shocked. I will not say what 
pang was lent to her grief by the fact that she and her father had 
parted, if not at variance, certainly not on cordial terms., But she 
was not troubled long with that “indigestion of the conscience” 
which some one has called remorse. She was possessed with a lively 
curiosity to know how her father had left his property. Had he ever 
made that will of which she had once heard him make mention to his 
wife ? 

Yes, it was found that he had. He had made it before the birth 
of his son, and its provisions were somewhat singular. In the event 
of his dying childless, Myrtle Bank ahd all his other property was to 
go to his wife. Should he have children, Myrtle Bank was to go to 
them, although his wife was to have a life-interest therein ; besides 
this, other property was secured to her, valued at eighty thousand 
dollars. As the event had proved, little Roger inherited his father’s 
fortune, with the exception of the sum assigned to his mother. Myrtle 
Bank included three valuable farms. 

Mrs. Dodd was bitterly, unreasonably disappointed. This was all 
precisely as one would have expected, and yet she considered herself 
ill-used and outraged. Then was another will also found, drawn up 
in due form, but not signed, in which Mr. Wilford had left all his 
property unreservedly to his wife in the event of Roger’s death. But 
he had died before this had been testified to. “I have no doubt that 
artful creature insisted upon his writing it,” Eleanor said to her hus- 
band —“ grasping little miser!” 

“T think you do her injustice,” began Mr. Dodd, unwisely. How- 
ever, he was warned by an unfailing storm-signal: his wife began to 
tap her slender foot. He drew in his colors. “ Well, well — of course 
you know her better then I do.” 

Thunder-clap number one. Mr. Wilford had not been dead a 
month before a financial crisis swept over the country, which resulted 
in thunder-clap number two. Nannie’s private fortune was swept 
away in the wreck of the great Arctic Ocean Railroad enterprise, 
engulfing as it did banks and corporations in which Mr. Wilford 
had implicitly trusted. Not that the poor little widow cared much, 
or in truth realised her loss. She was besides a rich woman still. 
What more could Roger and she want than Myrtle Bank and its 
fertile acres? To be sure, she must curtail her expenses, retrench 
here and there ; but the Wilfords had always lived so lavishly and 
extravagantly that retrenchment did not mean exactly economy. She 
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was about coming to an understanding with her lawyers and agents, 
when the crowning misfortune of this crisis befell her. Her baby 
died. 

I pass over her grief, which was the keenest, the most searching 
she could have been called upon to sustain. Crushed to the earth 
beneath its weight, desolate and bereaved to the verge of despair, all 
worldly losses and chances and changes were clean forgotten by her. 
She sat in the great lonely rooms of Myrtle Bank as in a stupor ; she 
wandered up and down, in and out, in her black dress and with her 
white set face, until even Eleanor must have pitied her ; although her 
pity must have been but vague, since it would have been almost im- 
possible for her to solve the secret of such a grief. 

When they —the lawyers — came to her and told her what would 
be the outward and immediate result of her baby’s death to her, she 
accepted it with utter composure. 


“She had looked in the eyes of her deepest despair, 
And she had said her most desperate prayer : 
The dead were dead—” 


Whatever else happened to her, the grass would still grow on over 
one little grave. 

Moreover, this littke woman had an overstrained, exaggerated con- 
ception of right and wrong; or so some of us would have thought. 
She realised as distinctly now as she had done in the first year of her 
marriage, how she had failed in marrying Mr. Wilford. If her influ- 
ence had availed, he would never have left Myrtle Bank to her. She 
could not bear the thought of inheriting it ; and when the lawyers 
told her that by the terms of her husband’s hastily written and 
executed will Myrtle Bank must now pass to Eleanor Dodd, she felt 
almost relieved —the price of an error had been lifted from her 
hands. It was as though she were released from paying a penalty. 

Had Eleanor possessed a confidant, which she did not, she would 
have expressed her surprise, I am sure, at the composure with which 
Mrs. Wilford accepted her reverse of fortune. Eleanor was, in truth, 
not only surprised but puzzled. She had always thought and spoken 
slightingly of Nannie as a weak little thing. Like many another, she 
could not take in the native strength which lies in simple goodness. 

Nannie began to look about the world now for work for hér hands 
to find to do. Three years ago it had seemed a hard thing for her to 
go to work ; but she was then a mere child, brought up superficially 
both as to the education of her mind and character. Since then she 
had been in a training-school. She was almost glad of the necessity 
for exertion now ; she would have the less time for grief. Also, three 
years ago her range of acquirements was exceedingly limited ; but 
she had been reading and studying with her husband until there was 
no doubt of her knowledge of what is usually called for in a teacher. 
To her great joy, she received not only one offer of a situation, but 
two. 

The first was advantageous in every respect, but she would be 
obliged to leave home and go among strangers — home standing for the 
latitude where she had been brought up. The other offer was from 
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her Aunt Emma. There were three little girls now who required to 
be taught: would Nannie come back to them and undertake their 
education? Nannie did not hesitate for a moment between a large 
salary on the one hand and her little cousins’ clinging arms on the 
other. She gratefully packed her trunk, and returned to her uncle’s 
house, wearing her widow’s weeds, quieter and graver than it could 
ever have seemed possible she could become ; and with a great gulf 
fixed, of mistakes and tears, between her and the careless past when 
she had been “ one of the children.” She never knew how much she 
had dreaded striking out for herself until the necessity for it was re- 
moved. It is a curious illustration of the way that the wind is in- 
variably tempered to the shorn lamb, that to such gentle little women 
as Nannie Wilford life always discovers a work to be done by the fire- 
side of home, kept bright by just such active little hands. 

So her grand home and her liveried servants and her carriage and 
horses passed away like a dream, and Eleanor her step-daughter 
reigned in her stead. You may be sure she reigned right royally too. 
Myrtle Bank became acentre. Mrs. Dodd had it all her own way 
now. She had never been able to turn her father round her finger, 
but she found no difficulty whatever in successfully accomplishing this 
feat with her husband. I think that upon the whole he was recon- 
ciled to his lot. His social position had been steadily improving 
since his marriage ; he was making money, mainly through judicious 
use of what his wife had brought him. Upon the whole, he was 
willing to let Eleanor have her own way. 

He had had his misgivings about taking advantage of a legal 
quibble and consenting to take Myrtle Bank at all ; but Eleanor had 
fought his scruples manfully. 

“You must be aware that you are acting in direct opposition to 
your father’s wishes,” he told her. 

“T am aware of no such thing. I am carrying out the terms of his 
own last will and testament.” 

“No, not his ast. To my mind his unsigned will is the one that is 
binding upon you ; that expresses his final wishes.” 

“Then why didn’t he sign it?” 

“ Why will you stop breathing one of these days?” 

“T declare it is ashame! I believe you would a great deal rather 
see that stupid little chit of a wife of his mistress of Myrtle Bank than 
your own wife.” 

“Upon the whole I believe that I would.” 

“Oh well—she is precisely the kind of artful, designing, catty 
woman that men always are foolish about. I have always thought 
you had a fancy for her.” 

“Oh no, my dear,” Mr. Dodd expostulated. “You know very 
well that I have never admired any one but you.” Thus the only 
result of his efforts at reasoning with his wife was a descent into 
personalities. Eleanor was firmly convinced of her rights, and during 
all the rest of her life she held firm possession of the throne from 
which she had been temporarily ejected. She prospered. No 
reverses of fortune befell her and her husband. They laid land to 
land and field to field. No poetic justice was ever dealt out to 
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Eleanor for her own grasping covetousness. To all intents and 
purposes, Heaven smiled cordially upon her. And so to all intents 
and purposes did Heaven once smile down upon a people, the 
request of whose lips He granted, but at the same time He sent 
leanness into their souls. 

Eleanor and Nannie drifted as far apart from each other as though 
they had never exercised a most potent influence upon each other’s 
destinies. Nannie gradually outgrew the first keen edge of her grief 
and loneliness. She was young; little by little the freshness and 
vigor of life came back to her. The color found its way back to her 
cheeks ; the laugh even struggled back to her mouth, finally to her 
eyes. 

Years ago—not so many as an arithmetical detail, but centuries 
as a matter of emotion — when she had made up her mind to accept 
Mr. Wilford, she had stolen upstairs to her little room in the third 
story of her uncle’s house, and had sat down in front of her desk 
and cried and cried. The desk was a large old-fashioned rose-wood 
one that had belonged to her mother. She opened it presently and 
took out a bundle tied with a bit of blue ribbon. Only a small 
package at that. Two or three notes of invitation: “ Dear Miss 
Nannie, will you go with me to-morrow evening to hear Fanny Kemble 
read ?”—or, “ Dear Miss Nannie, will you drive out with me to the 
Park to-morrow evening?” One was about a book which she had 
lent to this friend of hers, and which he returned with a page or so 
of comment. Not love-letters, you will observe ; and yet the girl 
cries afresh over them, as though her heart would break. And 
presently she takes out of the plain gold locket around her neck, one 
side of which holds a bit of bright brown hair, her mother’s, a little 
photograph. A young man’s picture—so there you have her ro- 
mance. 

She laid the notes and the picture in her open grate, and kneeling 
down before it, she set fire to the little pile. With clasped hands 
she saw it consumed to ashes, then she rose with a little sigh. She 
was going to be married, and she must have no sentimental memories. 
Besides, had George Ankawr ever told her that he cared for her? 
Perhaps she should make it her fride to try to forget him. But in 
the bottom of her heart she knew that he did care for her, and that 
the only reason he had not told her so was that he was about to go 
off on a long cruise, and that he would not ask her to enter upon a 
long, indefinite engagement. 

When that long cruise came to an end he hurried home, hurried 
to Nannie Stillé, and found her married. So he had been a vain fool 
and she had never given him a second thought. He applied for 
sea-orders once more, and at the end of another three years he drifted 
back again to the place where Nannie’s brown eyes had first won his 
heart. 

Which brings me to the end of my story. Did not I say her eyes 
had learned to smile once more? 
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ORATIONS AT THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF 
STONEWALL JACKSON: 


Ricumonp, Oct. 26+ 1875. 


E take pleasure in giving our readers, in a form in which 

they may be preserved, as part of the history of the times, 
correct copies of the eloquent addresses of Gov. Kemper and Dr. 
Hoge on the occasion above mentioned. 


Gov. KEMPER’s ADDRESS. 


My Countrymen:—The oldest of the States has called together 
this great concourse of her sons and her daughters, with honored 
representatives of both the late contending sections of our common 
country. On this day, abounding with stern memories of the past 
and great auguries of the future, I come to greet you; and, in the 
name and by authority of Virginia, I bid you all and each welcome, 
a heart-warm welcome, to her Capitol. 

With a mother’s tears and love, with ceremonies to be chronicled 
in her archives and transmitted to the latest posterity, the Common- 
wealth this day emblazons the virtues, and consecrates in enduring 
bronze the image of her mighty dead. Not for herself alone, but 
for the sister States whose sons he led in war, Virginia accepts, and 
she will proudly preserve, the sacred trust now consigned to her 
perpetual custody. Not for the Southern people only, but for every 
citizen of whatever section of the American Republic, this tribute to 
illustrious virtue and genius is transmitted to the coming ages, to be 
cherished, as it will be, with national pride as one of the noblest 
memorials of a common heritage of glory. Nay, in every country 
and for all mankind Stonewall Jackson’s career of unconscious 
heroism will go down as an inspiration, teaching the power of courage, 
and conscience, and faith, directed to the glory of God. 

As this tribute has sprung from the admiration and sympathy of 
kindred hearts in another continent ; as the eyes of Christendom 
have been turned to behold the achievements of the man; so will 
the heroic life here enshrined radiate back, to the remotest bounds 
of the world, the lessons its example has taught. 

It speaks to our fellow-citizens of the North, and, reviving no 
animosities of the bloody past, it commands their respect for the 
valor, the manhood, the integrity, and honor of the people of whom 
this Christian warrior was a representative type and champion. 

It speaks to our stricken brethren of the South, bringing back His 
sublime simplicity and faith, His knightly and incorruptible fidelity 
to each engagement of duty ; and it stands an enduring admonition 
and guarantee, that sooner shall the sun reverse its course in the 
heavens than HIS comrades and HIS compatriot people shall prove 
recreant to the parole and contract of honor which binds them, in 
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the fealty of freemen, to the Constitution and Union of the States. 
It speaks with equal voice to every portion of the reunited common 
country, warning all that impartial justice and impartial right, to the 
North and to the South, are the only pillars on which the arch of the 
Federal Union can securely rest. 

It represents that unbought spirit of honor which prefers death to 
degradation, and more feels a stain than a wound; which is the 
stern nurse of freemen, the avenging genius of liberty, and which 
teaches and proclaims that the free consent of the governed is at 
once the strength and the glory of the government. 

It stands forth a mute protest before the world against that rule 
of tyrants which, wanting faith in the instincts of honor, would 
distrust and degrade a brave and proud but unfortunate people ; 
which would bid them repent, in order to be forgiven, of such deeds 
and achievements as heroes rejoice to perform, and such as the 
admiration of mankind in every age has covered with glory. 

Let the spirit and design with which we erect this memorial to-day, 
admonish our whole country that the actual reconciliation of the 
States must come, and, so far as honorably in us lies, shall come ; but 
that its work will never be complete until the equal honor and equal 
liberties of each section shall be acknowledged, vindicated, and 
maintained by both. We have buried the strifes and passions of the 
past ; we now perpetuate impartial honor to whom honor is due, and, 
stooping to resent no criticism, we stand with composure and trust, 
ready to greet every token of just and constitutional pacification. 

Then let this statue endure, attesting to the world for us and our 
children, honor, homage, reverence for the heroism of our past, and 
at the same time the knightliest fidelity to our obligations of the 
present and the future. 

Let it endure as a symbol of the respect which both the sections 
will accord to the illustrious dead of each, signifying, not that either 
will ever be prepared to apologise to the other, but that, while calmly 
differing as to the past, neither will defile its record, each will assert 
its manhood, its rectitude and honor, and both will equally and jointly 
Strive to consolidate the liberty and the peace, the strength and the 
glory, of a common and indissoluble country. 

Let it endure as a perpetual expression of that world-wide sympathy 
with true greatness which prompted so noble a gift from Great Britain 
to Virginia; and let its preservation attest the gratitude of the 
Commonwealth to those great-hearted gentlemen of England who 
originated and procured it as a tribute to the memory of her son. 

Let this statue stand, with its mute eloquence to inspire our 
children with patriotic fervor, and to maintain the prolific power of 
the Commonwealth in bringing forth men as of old. Let Virginia, 
beholding her past in the light of this event, take heart and rejoice 
in her future. Mother of States and sages and heroes! bowed in 
sorrow, with bosom bruised and wounded, with garments rent and 
rolled in blood, arise and dash away all tears! No stain dims your 
glittering escutcheon! Let your brow be lifted up with the glad 
consciousness of unbroken pride and unsullied honor! Demand 
and resume complete possession of your ancient place in the sister- 
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hood of States ; and go forward to the great destiny which, in virtue 
of the older and the later days, belongs to the co-sovereign Common- 
wealth of Virginia. 

It is in no spirit of mourning, it is with the stern joy and pride be- 
fitting this day of heroic memories, that I inaugurate these ceremonies 
in the name of the people. 

The eulogist of the dead, the orator of the day, now claims your 
attention. He needs no encomium from me. I present him, the 
companion and friend of Jackson, the reverend man of God — MosEs 
D. Hoce. 


OraTION By Rev. Moses D. Hocg, D. D. 


Were I permitted at this moment to consult my own wishes, I 
would bid the thunder of the cannon and the acclamations of the 
people announce the unveiling of the statue ; and then, when with 
hearts beating with commingled emotions of love and grief and 
admiration, we had contemplated this last and noblest creation of the 
great sculptor, the ceremonies of this august hour should end. 

In attempting to commence my oration, I am forcibly reminded of 
the faltering words with which Bossuet began his splendid eulogy on 
the Prince of Condé. Said he: “At the moment I open my lips to 
celebrate the immortal glory of the Prince of Condé I find myself 
equally overwhelmed by the greatness of the theme and the needless- 
ness of the task. What part of the habitable world has not heard of 
his victories and the wonders of his life? Everywhere they are re- 
hearsed. His own countrymen in extolling them can give no infor- 
mation even to the stranger. And although I may remind you of 
them, yet everything I could say would be anticipated by your 
thoughts, and I should suffer the reproachrof falling far below them.” 

How true is all this to-day! Not only is every important event in 
the life of our illustrious chieftain familiar to you all, but what lesson 
to be derived from his example has not already been impressively 
enforced by those whose genius, patriotism, and piety have qualified 
them to speak in terms worthy of their noble theme? And now that 
the statesman and soldier, who well represents the honor of Virginia 
as its chief magistrate, has given his warm and earnest welcome to our 
distinguished guests from other States and from other lands who 
honor this occasion by their presence, I would not venture to proceed, 
had not the Commonwealth laid on me its command to utter some 
words of greeting to my fellow-countrymen, who this day do honor to 
themselves in rendering homage to the memory of Virginia’s illus- 
trious son. 

I cannot repress an emotion of awe as I vainly attempt to overlook 
the mighty throng, extending as it does beyond the limits of these 
Capitol grounds, and covering spaces which cannot even be reached 
by the eye of the speaker. More impressive is this assemblage of 
citizens and representatives from all parts of our own and of foreign 
lands, than ever gathered on the banks of the ancient Alpheus at one 
of the solemnities which united the men of all the Grecian states and 
attracted strangers from the most distant countries. There was 
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indeed one pleasing feature in the old Hellenic festivals. The entire 
territory around Olympia was consecrated to peace during their cele- 
bration, and there even enemies might meet as friends and brothers, 
and in harmony rejoice in their ancestral glories and national renown. 
It is so with us to-day. But how deficient in moral interest was the 
old Olympiad, and how wanting in one feature which gives grace to 
our solemnity. No citizen, no stranger, however honored, was per- 
mitted to bring with him either mother, wife, or daughter ; but here 
to-day how many of the noble women of the land, of whom the fabled 
Alcestis, Antigone, and Iphigenia were but the imperfect types, lend 
the charm of their presence to the scene— Christian women of a 
nobler civilisation than Pagan antiquity even knew. 

We have come from the seashore, the mountains and the valleys of 
our South-land, not only to inaugurate a statue, but a new era in our 
history. Here on this Capitoline Hill, on this 26th day of October, 
1875, and in the one hundredth year of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
in sight of that historic river that more than two centuries and a half 
ago bore on its bosom the bark freighted with the civilisation of the 
North American Continent, on whose banks Powhatan wielded his 
sceptre and Pocahontas launched her skiff, under the shadow of that 
Capitol whose foundations were laid before the present Federal Con- 
stitution was framed, and from which the edicts of Virginia went 
forth over her realm that stretched from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi — edicts framed by some of the patriots whose manly forms on 
yonder monument still gather around him whose name is the purest 
in human history — we have met to inaugurate a new Pantheon to 
the glory of our common mother. 

In the story of the empires of the earth some crisis often occurs 
which develops the genius of the era, and impresses an imperishable 
stamp on the character of-a whole people. 

Such a crisis was the Revolution of 1776, when thirteen thinly- 
settled and widely-separated colonies dared to offer the gage of 
battle to the greatest military and naval power on the globe. 

The story of that struggle is the most familiar in American annals. 
After innumerable reverses, and incredible sufferings and sacrifices, 
our fathers came forth from the ordeal victorious. And though 
during the progress of the strife, before calm reflection had quieted 
the violence of inflamed passion, they were branded by opprobrious 
names and their revolt denounced as rebellion and treason, the justice 
of their cause, and the wisdom, the valor and the determination with 
which they vindicated it, were quickly recognised and generously ac- 
knowledged by the bravest and purest of British soldiers and states- 
men ; so that now, when we seek the noblest eulogies of the founders 
of American republicanism, we find them in the writings of the 
essayists and historians of the mother-country. We honor ourselves 
and do homage to virtue, when we hallow the names of those who in 
the council and in the field achieved such victories. We bequeath 
an influence which will bless coming generations, when with the brush 
and the chisel we perpetuate the images of our fathers and the 
founders of the State. Already has the noble office been begun, 
Here on this hill the forms of Washington, and Henry, and Lewis, and 
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Mason, and Nelson, and Jefferson, and Marshall, arrest our eyes and 
make their silent but salutary and stirring appeals to our hearts. Nor 
are these all who merit eternal commemoration. As I look on that 
monument, I miss James Madison, and others of venerable and illus- 
trious name. Let us not cease cur patriotic work until we have 
reared a Pantheon worthy of the undying glory of the past. 

But this day we inaugurate a newera. We lay the corner-stone 
of a new Pantheon in commemoration of our country’s fame. We 
come to honor the memory of one who was the impersonation of our 
Confederate cause, and whose genius illumined the great contest 
which has recently ended, and which made an epoch not only in our 
own history, but in that of the age. 

We assert no monopoly in the glory of that leader. It was his 
happy lot to command, even while he lived, the respect and admira- 
tion of right-minded and right-hearted men in every part of this land, 
and in all lands. It is now his rare distinction to receive the homage 
of those who most differed with him on the questions which lately 
rent this republic in twain from ocean to ocean. From the North 
and from the South, from the East and from the West, men have 
gathered on these grounds to-day, widely divergent in their views on 
social, political, and religious topics ; and yet they find in the attrac- 
tion which concentrates their regard upon one name, a place where 
their hearts unexpectedly touch each other and beat in strange unison. 

It was this attractive moral excellence which, winning the love and 
admiration of the brave and pure on the other side of the sea, 
prompted them to enlist the genius of one of the greatest of modern 
sculptors in fashioning the statue we have met to inaugurate this day. 

It is a singular and striking illustration of the world-wide appre- 
ciation of his character, that the first statue of Jackson comes from 
abroad, and that while the monument to our own Washington, and 
the effigies of those who surround him, were erected by order of the 
Commonwealth, this memorial is the tribute of the admiration and 
love of those who never saw his face, and who were bound to him 
by no ties save those which a common sympathy for exalted worth 
establishes between the souls of magnanimous and heroic men. We 
accept this noble gift all the more gratefully because it comes from 
men of kindred race and kindred heart, as the expression of their 
good-will and sympathy for our people as well as of their admiration 
for the genius and character of our illustrious hero. 

We accept it as the visible symbol of the ancient friendship which 
existed in colonial times between Virginia and the mother-country. 
We accept it as a prophecy of the incoming of British settlers to 
our sparsely populated territory, and hail it as a pleasing omen for 
the future that the rebuilding of our shattered fortunes should be 
aided by the deseendants of the men who laid the foundations of this 
Commonwealth. We accept it as a pledge of the peaceful relations 
which we trust will ever exist between Great Britain and the confed- 
erated empire formed by the United States of America, 

In the first memorial discourse that was delfvered after his lamented 
death, the question was asked, “ How did it happen that a man who 
so recently was known to but a small circle, and to them only as a 
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laborious, punctilious, humble-minded Professor in a Military Insti- 
tute, in so brief a space of time gathered around his name so much 
of the glory which encircles the name of Napoleon, and so much of 
the love that enshrines the memory of Washington?” And soon 
after, in the memoir which will go down to coming generations as the 
most faithful portraiture of its subject and an enduring monument 
of the genius of its author, the inquiry was resumed, “ How is it that 
this man, of all others least accustomed to exercise his own fancy or 
address that of others, has stimulated the imagination not only of his 
own countrymen, but that of the civilised world? How has he, the 
most unromantic of great men, become the hero of a living romance, 
the ideal of an inflamed fancy, even before his life has been invested 
with the mystery of distance?” From that day to this, these in- 
quiries have been propounded in every variety of form, and with an 
ever-increasing interest. 

To answer these questions will be one object of this discourse ; 
and yet the public will not expect me, in so doing, to furnish a new 
delineation of the life of Jackson, or a rehearsal of the story of his 
campaigns. Time does not permit this, neither does the occasion 
demand it. By a brief series of ascending propositions do I seek to 
furnish the solution. I find an explanation of the regard in which 
the memory of Jackson is cherished — 

st. In the fact that he was the incarnation of those heroic qualities 
which fit their possessor to lead and command men, and which 
therefore always attract the admiration, kindle the imagination, and 
arouse the enthusiasm of the people. 

There is a natural element in humanity which constrains it to 
honor that which is strong, and adventurous, and indomitable. De- 
cision, fortitude, inflexibility, intrepidity, determination, when conse- 
crated to noble ends, and especially when associated with a gentleness 
which throws a softened charm over these sterner attributes, ever 
win and lead captive the popular heart. 

The masses who compose the commonalty, consciously weak and 
irresolute, instinctively gather around the men of loftier stature in 
whom they find the great forces wanting in themselves, and spon- 
taneously follow the call of those whom they think competent to 
redress their wrongs and vindicate their rights. 

These are the leaders who are welcomed by the people with open 
arms, and elevated to the high places of the earth, to become the 
regents of society —to develop the history of the age in which they 
live, and to impress upon it the noble image of their own personality. 

As discoverers love to trace great rivers to their sources, so in our 
studies of the characters of those who have filled large spaces in the 
public eye, it interests us to go backward in search of the rudimentary 
germs which afterwards developed into the great qualities which com- 
manded the admiration of the world. 

Never was the adage, “the child is the father of the man,” more 
strikingly illustrated than in the early history of the orphan-boy whose 
name subsequently became a tower of strength to the armies he com- 
manded, and to the eleven sovereign States banded and battling to- 
gether for a separate national life. 
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There is no more graphic picture in the pages of Macaulay than 
that of Warren Hastings, at the age of seven, lying on the bank of a 
rivulet which flowed through the broad lands which were once the 
property of his ancestors, and there forming the resolve that all that 
domain should one day be his, and never abandoning his purpose 
through all the vicissitudes of his stormy life, until, as the “ Hastings 
of Daylesford,” he tasted a joy which his heart never knew in the com- 
mand of the millions over whom he ruled in the Indian empire. 

But stranger still was it to see a pensive, delicate orphan-child of 
the same age, the inheritor of a feeble constitution, yet with a will 
even more indomitable than that of Warren Hastings, renouncing his 
home with a relative, who, mistaking his disposition, had attempted 
to govern him by force, and alone and on foot performing a journey 
of eighteen miles to the house of another kinsman, where he suddenly 
presented himself, announcing his unalterable resolve never to return 
to his former home —a decision which no remonstrances or persua- 
sions could induce him to revoke; and stranger still to see him, the 
year after, on a lonely island of the Mississippi river, in company with 
another child a few years his senior, maintaining himself by his own 
labor, until driven by malaria from the desolate spot where beneath 
the dreary forests and beside the angry floods of the father of waters 
he had displayed the self-reliance and hardihood of a man, at a 
period of life when children are ordinarily scarcely out of the nursery. 
This inflexibility of purpose and defiance of hardship and danger in 
the determination to succeed, was displayed in all his subsequent 
career — whether we see him at West Point, overcoming the disad- 
vantages of a deficient preliminary education by a severity of appli- 
cation almost unparalleled, in accordance with the motto he inscribed 
in bold characters on a page in his common-place book, “ You may 
be whatever you resolve to be ”—or whether we follow him through 
the Mexican campaign, winning his first laurels at Churubusco, and at 
Chapultepec, where he received his second promotion — or whether 
we accompany him to his quiet retreat in Lexington, where, after the 
termination of the Mexican war, he filled the post of Professor in the 
Military Institute, and there affording a new exhibition of his determi- 
nation in overcoming obstacles more formidable than those encoun- 
tered in the field, in the persistent discharge of every duty in spite of 
feeble health and threatened loss of sight. 

I know of no picture in his life more impressive than that which 
presents him as he sat in his study during the still hours of the night, 
unable to use book or lamp—with only a mental view of diagrams 
and models, and the artificial signs required in abtruse calculations, 
holding long and intricate processes of mathematical reasoning with 
the steady grasp of thought, his face turned to the blank, dark wall, 
until he mastered every difficulty and made complete preparations 
for the instructions of the succeeding day. 

These years of self-discipiine and self-enforced severity of regimen, 
maintained with rigid austerity, through years of seclusion from public 
life, constituted the propitious season tor the full maturing of those 
faculties whose energy was so soon to be displayed on a field which 
attracted the attention of the world. 


45 
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When his native State, which had long stood in the attitude of 
magnanimous mediation between the hostile sections, in the hope of 
preserving the Union which she had assisted in forming, and to 
whose glory she had made such contributions, was menaced by the 
rod of coercion, and compelled to decide between submission or sep- 
aration, then Jackson, who would have cheerfully laid down his life 
to avert the disruption, in accordance with the principles of the 
political school in which he had been trained, and which commanded 
his conscientious assent, hesitated no longer, but went straight to his 
decision as the beam of light goes from its God to the object it 
illumines. Simultaneously with the striking of the clock which an- 
nounced the hour of his departure with his cadets for the Camp of 
Instruction in this city, the command to march was given. Never 
was there a home dearer than his own; but he left it, never again to 
cross its threshold. From that time, as we are told, he never asked 
nor received a furlough — was never absent from duty for a day, 
whether sick or well, and never slept one night outside the lines of 
his own command. And passing over a thousand occasions which 
the war afforded for the exercise of his unconquerable will, there is 
something impressive in the fact that in the very last order which 
ever fell from his lips, was a revelation of its unabated force. After 
he had received his fatal wound, while pale with anguish, and faint 
with loss of blood, he was informed by one of his generals that the 
men under his command had been thrown into such confusion that 
he feared he could not hold his ground, the voice which was growing 
tremulous and low, thrilled the heart of that officer with the old 
authoritative tone, as he uttered his final order, “ General, you must 
keep your men together and hold your ground.” 

‘These were the elements which shaped Jackson’s distinctive char- 
acteristics as a soldier and commander which may be most concisely 
stated: a natural genius for the art of war, without which no profes- 
sional training will ever develop the highest order of military talent ; 
a power of abstraction and self-concentration which enabled him to 
determine every proper combination and disposition of his forces, 
without the slightest mental confusion — even in those supreme mo- 
ments when his face and form underwent a sort of transfiguration 
amid the flame and thunder of battle ; a conviction of the moral 
superiority of aggressive over defensive warfare in elevating the courage 
of his own men and in depressing that of the enemy ; an almost in- 
tuitive insight into the plans of the enemy, and an immediate per- 
ception of the time to strike the most stunning blow, from the most 
anlooked-for quarter ; a conviction of the necessity of following every 
such blow with another, and more terrible, so as to make every suc- 
cess a victory, and every victory so complete as to compel the speedy 
termination of the war. 

In the county where all that is mortal of this great hero sleeps, 
‘there is a natural bridge of rock whose massive arch, fashioned with 
grace by the hand of God, springs lightly toward the sky, spanning a 
chasm into whose awful depths the beholder looks down bewildered 
and awe-struck, That bridge is among the cliffs what Niagara is 
among the waters—a visible expression of sublimity, a glimpse of 
God’s great strength and power, 
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But its grandeur is not diminished because tender vines clamber 
over its gigantic piers, or because sweet-scented flowers nestle in its 
crevices and warmly color its cold gray columns. Nor is the granite 
strength of our dead chieftain’s character weakened because in every 
throb of his heart there was a pulsation so ineffably and exquisitely 
tender, as to liken him, even amidst the horrors of war, to the altar 
of pity which ancient mythology reared among the shrines of strong 
and avenging deities. 

This admirable commingling of strength and tenderness in his 
nature is touchingly illustrated by a letter, now for the first time 
made public. 

An officer under his command had obtained leave of absence to 
visit a stricken household. A beloved member of his family had 
just died ; another was seriously ill, and he applied for an extension 
of his furlough. This is the reply: 


“ My dear Major :—I have received your sad letter, and wish I 
could relieve your sorrowing heart, but human aid cannot heal the 
wound. 

“ From me you have a friend’s sympathy, and I wish the suffering 
condition of our country permitted me to show it. But we must 
think of the living and of those who are to come after us, and see 
that, with God’s blessing, we transmit to them the freedom we have 
enjoyed. What is life without honor? Degradation is worse than 
death. It is necessary that you should be at your post immediately. 
Join me to-morrow morning. 

“ Your sympathising friend, Tuos. J. JACKSON.” 


Not only was he sensitive to every touch of human sorrow, but no 
man was ever more susceptible to impressions from the physical world. 
The hum of bees, the fragrance of clover-fields, the tender streaks of 
dawn, the dewy brightness of the early spring, the mellow glories of 
matured autumn, all by turns charmed and tranquillised him. The eye 
that so often sent its lightning through the smoke of battle, grew soft in 
contemplating the beauty of a flower. The ear that thrilled with the 
thunder of the cannonade, drank in with innocent delight the song 
of birds and the prattle of children’s voices. The hand which 
guided the rush of battle on the plains of Manassas and the Malvern 
hills, was equally ready to adjust the covering around the tender 
frame of a motherless babe, when at midnight*he rose to see if it 
was comfortable and warm, though its own father was a guest under 
his roof. The voice whose sharp and ringing tones had so often uttered 
the command, “Give them the bayonet!” culled even from foreign 
tongues terms of endearment for those he loved, which his own 
language did not adequately supply ; and the man who filled two 
hemispheres with the story of his fame, was never so happy as when 
he was telling the colored children of his Sabbath-school the story 
of the Cross. 

2. Another explanation of the universal regard with which his 
memcry is hallowed, conducts to a higher plane, and enables us to 
contemplate a still nobler, phase of his character. His was the 
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greatness which comes without being sought for its own sake — the 
unconscious greatness which results from self-sacrifice and supreme 
devotion to duty. Duty is an altar from which a vestal flame is ever 
ascending to the skies, and he who stands nearest that flame catches 
most of its radiance, and in that light is himself made luminous 
forever. 

The day after the first battle of Manassas, and before the history 
of that victory had reached Lexington in authentic form, rumor, 
preceding any accurate account of that event, had gathered a crowd 
around the post-office awaiting with intensest interest the opening of 
the mail. In its distribution, the first letter was handed to the Rev. 
Dr. White. It was from General Jackson. Recognising at a glance 
the well-known superscription, the Doctor exclaimed to those around 
him, “ Now we shall know all the facts.” 

This was the bulletin: 


“ My dear Pastor :—In my tent last night, after a fatiguing day’s 
service, I remembered that I had failed to send you my contribution 
for our colored Sunday-school. Enclused you will find my check for 
that object, which please acknowledge at your earliest convenience, 
and oblige Yours, faithfully, Tuos. J. JACKSON.” 


Not a word about a conflict which electrified a nation! Not an 
allusion to the splendid part he had taken in it; not a reference to 
himself, beyond the fact that it had been a fatiguing day’s service. 
And yet that was the day ever memorable in his history — memorable 
in all history — when he received the name which is destined to 
supplant the name his parents gave him— STONEWALL JACKSON. 
When his brigade of twenty-six hundred men had for hours with- 
stood the iron tempest which broke upon it without causing a 
waver in its line, and when on his right, the forces under the 
command of the gallant General Bee had been overwhelmed in the 
rush of resistless numbers, then was it that the event occurred which 
cannot be more graphically described than in the burning words of 
his biographer : 

“It was then that Bee rode up to Jackson, and with despairing 
bitterness exclaimed, ‘General, they are beating us back.’ ‘ Then,’ 
said Jackson, calm and curt, ‘we will give them the bayonet.’ Bee 
seemed to catch the inspiration of his determined will, and galloping 
back to the broken fragments of his overtaxed command, exclaimed, 
‘There is Jackson, standing like a stone wall. Rally behind the 
Virginians!’ At this trumpet-call a few score of his men re-formed 
their ranks. Placing himself at the head, he charged the dense 
mass of the enemy, and in a moment fell dead with his face to the 
foe. From that time, Jackson’s was known as the Stonewall Brigade 
—a name henceforth immortal, and belonging to all the ages; for 
the christening was baptised in the blood of its author; and that 
wall of brave hearts was on every battle-field, a steadfast bulwark of 
their country.” 

The letter written to his pastor in Lexington on the day following 
that battle gives the key-note to his character. Nor on any occasion 
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was he the herald of his own fame ; never, save by the conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, did he aid in the dissemination of that fame. Never did 
he perform an act for the sake of what men might say of it ; and while he 
felt all the respect for public opinion to which it is justly entitled, he 
was not thinking of what the public verdict might be, but of what it 
was right to do. The attainment of no personal ends could satisfy 
aspirations like his. To ascertain what was true, to do what was 
best, to fill up the narrow measure of life with the largest possible 
usefulness, was his single-hearted purpose. In such a career, if 
enjoyment should come, or well-earned fame, or augmented influence, 
or the power which accompanies promotion, they must all come as 
incidents by the way, as satellites which gather around a central orb, 
and not as the consummation toward which he ever tended. This 
singleness of aim was inseparable from a soul so sincere. A nature 
like his was incapable of employing the meretricious aids by which 
some men seek to heighten or advance their reputation. 

Hence he never affected mystery. His reticence was not the 
assumption of impenetrability of purpose. His reserve was not the 
artifice of one who seeks to awe by making himself unapproachable. 
He hedged himself about with no barrier of exclusiveness. He 
assumed no airs of portentous dignity. He studied no dramatic 
effects. On the field, so far from condescending to those histrionic 
displays of person, or theatrical arts of speech, by which some com- 
manders have sought to excite the enthusiasm of their armies, when 
his troops caught the sight of his faded uniform and sun-burnt cap, 
and shook the air with their shouts as he rode along the lines, he 
quickened his gallop and escaped from view. When among the 
mountain pyramids, older than those to which the first Napoleon 
pointed, he did not remind his men that the centuries were looking 
down on them. When on the plain, he drilled no eagles to perch on 
his banners, as the third Napoleon was said to have done. But one 
thing he did, he impressed his men with such an intense conviction 
of his unselfish and supreme consecration to the cause for which he 
had perilled all, and so kindled them with his own magnetic fire, as 
to fuse them into one articulated body — one heart throbbing through 
all the members, one spirit animating the entire frame —that heart, 
that spirit, his own. It was his sublime indifference to personal 
danger, to personal comfort and personal aggrandisement, that gave 
him such power over the armies he commanded, and such a place in 
the hearts of the people of the Confederate States. 

The true test of attachment to any cause is what one is willing to 
suffer for its advancement, and it is the spectacle of disinterested 
devotion to the right and true at the cost of toil, and travail, and 
blood, if need be, that captivates the popular heart and calls forth 
its admiration and sweetest affection. He who exhibits most of this 
spirit is the man who unconsciously wins for himself enduring fame. 
When he passes from earth to a higher and diviner sphere his influ- 
ence does not perish. It is not the transient brilliance of the meteor, 
but the calm radiance of a star, whose light, undimmed and undimin- 
ished, comes down to kindle all true and brave souls through im- 
measurable time. Exalted by the disinterested works he has wrought, 
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by his example he elevates others, and thus becomes the trellis, 
strong and high, on which other souls may stretch themselves in the 
pursuit of whatsoever is excellent in human character and achieve- 
ment. 

Such a man was Jackson. Such is the recognition of him beyond 
the sea of which this statue is the token. Such is our appreciation 
of his claim upon our gratitude, upon our undying love, in testimony 
of which we gather around this statue to-day, and crown it with the 
laurel, first moistened by our tears. 

3. But this universal sentiment of regard for his memory rests 
upon foundations which lie still deeper in the human heart. At the 
mention of his name, another idea inseparably associated with it 
invariably asserts its place in the mental portraiture which all men 
acquainted with his history have formed of him ; and so I announce 
as the third and last explanation of the homage awarded him, the 
sincerity, the purity, and the elevation of his character as a servant 
of the Most High God. 

No one acquainted with the moral history of the world can for a 
moment doubt that religious veneration is at once the profoundest 
and most universal of human instincts ; and however individual men 
may chafe at the restraints which piety imposes, or be indifferent to 
its obligations, yet there is a sentiment in the popular heart which 
compels its homage for those whose character and lives most faithfully 
reflect the beauty of the Divine Image. 

When a man already eminent by great virtues and services, attains 
great eminence in piety and wears the coronal of Heaven on his 
brow, because the spirit of Heaven has found its home in his heart, 
then the world, involuntarily, or with hearty readiness, places him on 
a higher pedestal, because with their love and admiration for the 
attractive qualities of the man, there is mingled a veneration for the 
ennobling graces of the Christian. 

I do not agree with those who ascribe all that was admirable in the 
character of Jackson and all that was splendid in his career, to his 
religious faith. He was distinguished before faith became an element 
in his life ; and even after his faith attained its fullest development, 
it did not secure the triumph of the cause to which his life was a 
sacrifice. 

But this I say, that his piety heightened every virtue, gave direction 
and force to every blow he struck for that cause, and then consecra- 
tion to the sacrifice when he laid down his life on the altar of his 
country’s liberties. He was purer, stronger, more courageous, more 
efficient because of his piety: purer, because penitence strains the 
soul of the corruptions which defile it ; stronger, because faith nerves 
the arm that takes hold on omnipotence ; more courageous, because 
hope gives exaltation to the heroism of one who fights with the crown 
of life ever in view; more efficient, because religion, which is but 
another name for the right use of one’s own faculties, preserves them 
all in harmonious balance, develops all in symmetrical proportion, 
and by freeing them from the warping power of prejudice, the blinding 
power of passion, and the debasing slavery of evil habits, gives them 
all wholesome exercise, trains them all to keep step to the music of 
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duty, and inspires them with an energy which is both intense and 
rightly directed. 

It was thus that he gave to the world an illustration of the power 
which results from the union of the loftiest human attributes and 
unfaltering faith in God. 

To attempt, therefore, to portray the life of Jackson while leaving 
out the religious element, would be like undertaking “to describe 
Switzerland without making mention of the Alps ”—or to explain the 
fertility of the land of the Pharaohs without taking into account the 
enriching Nile. 

If what comes from the speaker to-day on this subject loses aught 
of its force because it is regarded as professional, he will deeply 
regret it. The same testimony might have more weight from the lips 
of many a statesman or soldier on these grounds to-day, but it would 
not be a whit more true. Sturdy old Thomas Carlyle, at all events, 
was not speaking professionally when he said: “A man’s religion is 
the chief fact with regard to him.” “ The thing a man does practi- 
cally lay to heart concerning his vital relation to this mysterious 
universe, and his duty and destiny there, ¢#a¢ is in all cases the 
primary thing for him, and determines all the rest.” 

It was surely the primary fact, the supreme fact in the history of 
General Jackson ; and I cannot leave the subject without adding that 
those who confound his faith in Providence with fatalism, mistake 
both the spiritual history of the man and the meaning of the very 
words they employ. 

Those who imagine that his faith savored of bigotry do not know 
that one characteristic of his religion was its generous catholicity, as 
might well be inferred from the fact that the first spiritual guides 
whose instructions he sought were members of communions widely 
different in doctrine and polity ; that when he connected himself with 
the church of his choice, it was with doubts of the truth of some of its 
articles of doctrine — doubts ultimately and utterly removed, indeed, 
but openly avowed while they possessed him ; that nothing so rejoiced 
his heart, during the progress of the war, as the harmony existing be- 
tween the various denominations represented in the army; that in 
selecting his personal staff, and in recommending men for promot on, 
merit was the sole ground, and their ecclesiastical relations were 
never even considered ; that with a charity which embraced all who 
held the cardinal truths of revelation, he ardently desired such a 
unity of feeling and concert of action among all the followers of. the 
same Divine Leader as would constitute one spiritual army glorious 
and invincible. 

It is refreshing too to note, that at this day, when political econo- 
mists abandon the weaker races to the law of natural selection, and 
contemplate with complacency the process by which the dominant 
races extirpate the less capable, he sought to place the gentle but 
strong and sustaining hand of Christianity beneath the African popu- 
lation of the South, and so arrest the operation of that law by 
developing them, if possible, into a self-sustaining people. 

It is still more refreshing to note, that at this day, when scientific 
men assert such an unvarying uniformity in the operations of the laws 
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of nature as to discredit prophecy, and deny miracle and silence 
prayer, that he whose studies had lain almost exclusively in the realm 
of the exact sciences, was a firm believer in the supernatural, Well 
did this humble pupil in the school of the Great Teacher — this 
diligent student in the school of physical science — know that true 
progress was not mere advance in inventions and in arts, or in subsi- 
dising the forces of nature to human uses, but that true progress was 
the progress cf man himself — man, as distinct from anything external 
to himself. Well did he know that there is a celestial as well as a 
terrestrial side to man’s nature, and that although the temple of the 
body has its foundation in the dust, it is a temple covered by a dome 
which opens upward to the air and the sunlight of heaven, through 
which the Creator discloses Himself as the goal of the soul’s aspira- 
tions, as the ultimate and imperishable good which satisfies its infinite 
desires. Those were true and brave words of the British Premier 
when he said, “ Society has a soul as well as a body ; the traditions 
of a nation are a part of its existence ; its valor and its discipline, its 
religious faith, its venerable laws, its science and its erudition, its 
poetry, its art, its eloquence and its scholarship, are as much a portion 
of its existence as its agriculture, its commerce, and its engineering 
skill.” 

The death of every soldier who fell in our Confederate war is a 
protest against that base philosophy “which would make physical 
good man’s highest good, and which would attempt to rear a noble 
commonwealth on mere material foundations.” Every soldier who 
offers his life to his country demonstrates the superiority of the moral 
to the physical, and proclaims that truth, and right, and honor, and 
liberty are nobler than animal existence, and worth the sacrifice even 
when blood is the offering. 

And now we recognise the Providence of God in giving to this 
faithful servant the illustrious name and fame as a leader of armies, 
which brought the very highest development of his character to the 
notice of the world. It was his renown as a soldier of the country 
which made him known to men as a soldier of the Cross. And since 
nothing so captivates the popular heart or so kindles its enthusiasm 
as military glory, Providence has made even that subservient to a 
higher purpose. Men cannot now think of Jackson without associ- 
ating the prowess of the soldier with the piety of the man. Thus his 
great military renown is the golden candlestick holding high the cel- 
estial light which is seen from afar and cannot be hid. 

Such was the man who was second in command in our Confederate 
armies, and whose success as a leader during the bright, brief career 
allotted to him was second to that of no one of his illustrious com- 
rades-in-arms. 

And yet the cause to which all this valor was consecrated, and for 
which all these sacrifices were made, was not destined to triumph. 
And here, perhaps, we learn one of the most salutary lessons of this 
wonderful history. 

Doubtless all men who have ever given their labors and affections 
to any cause fervently hope to be the witnesses of its assured triumph. 
Nor do I deny that success makes the pulses of enterprise beat faster 
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and fuller. Like the touch of the goddess, it transforms the still 
marble into breathing life. But yet all history, sacred and profane, 
is filled with illustrations of the truth, that success, and especially con- 
temporary success, is not the test of merit. Our own observation in 
the world in which we move proves the same truth. Has not popular 
applause ascended like incense before tyrants who surrendered their 
lives to the basest and most degrading passions? Have not reproach 
and persecution, and poverty and defeat, been the companions of 
noble men in all ages, who have given their toil and blood to great 
causes? Are they less noble because they were the victims of arbi- 
trary power, or because an untoward generation would not appreciate 
the grand problems which they solved, or because they lived in a 
generation which was not worthy of them? 

If we now call the roll of the worthies who have given to the world 
its valued treasures of thought or faith, or who have subdued nature 
or developed art, it will be found that nearly all of them were in a 
life-long grapple with defeat and disaster. Some, and amongst them 
those whose names shine the brightest, would have welcomed neglect 
as a boon, but instead endured shame and martyrdom. 

Other things being equal. the tribute of our admiration is more due 
to him who, in spite of disaster, pursues the cause which he has 
espoused, than to one who requires the stimulus of the applause of an 
admiring public. We are sure of a worthy object when we give our 
plaudits to the earnest soul who has followed his convictions in the 
midst of peril and disaster because of his faith in them. 

It is well that even every honest effort in the cause of right and 
truth is not always crowned with success. Defeat is the discipline 
which trains the truly heroic soul to further and better endeavors. 
And if these last should fail, and he can do battle no more, he can 
lay down his armor with the assurance that others will put it on, and 
in God’s good time vindicate the truth in whose behalf he had not 
vainly spent his life. 

Our people since the termination of the war have illustrated the 
lessons learned in the school of adversity. Having vindicated their 
valor and endurance during the conflict, they have since exhibited 
their patience and self-control under the most trying circumstances. 
Their dignity in the midst of poverty and reverses, their heroic 
resignation to what they could not avert, have shown that subjugation 
itself could not conquer true greatness of soul. And by none have 
these virtues been illustrated more impressively than by the veterans 
of the long conflict, who laid down their arms at its close and mingled 
again with their fellow-citizens, distinguished from the rest only by 
their superior reverence for law, their patient industry, their avoid- 
ance of all that might cause needless irritation and provoke new 
humiliations, and their readiness to regard as friends in peace those 
whom they had so recently resisted as enemies in war. 

The tree is known by its fruits. Your Excellency has reminded 
us that our civilisation should be judged by the character of the men 
it has produced. If our recent revolution had been irradiated by 
the lustre of but the two names — LEE and Jackson — it would still 
have illumined one of the brightest pages in history. 
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I have not spoken of the former to-day ; not because my heart 
was not full of him, but because the occasion required me to speak 
of another, and because the day is not distant when one more com- 
petent to do justice to his great theme than I have been to mine, will 
address another assembly of the men of the South, and North, and 
West, upon these Capitol grounds, when our new Pantheon will be 
completed by the erection of another monument, and the inauguration 
of the statue of Lee, with his generals around him, amid the tears 
and gratulations of a countless multitude. 

It was with matchless magnanimity that these two great chieftains 
delighted each to contribute to the glory of the other. Let us not 
dishonor ourselves by robbing either of one leaf in the chaplet which 
adorns their brows; but, catching the inspiration of their lofty 
example, let us thank God that he gave us two such names to shine 
as binary stars in the firmament above us. 

It was in the noontide of Jackson’s glory that he fell ; but what a 
pall of darkness suddenly shrouded all the land in that hour! If 
any illustration were needed of the hold he had acquired on the 
hearts of our people, on the hearts of the good and brave and true 
throughout all the civilised world, it would be found in the universal 
lament which went up everywhere when it was announced that 
Jackson was dead —from the little girl at the Chandler House, 
who “ wished that God would let her die in his stead, because then 
only her mother would cry ; but if Jackson died, all the people of 
the country would cry”—from this humble child up to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, who wept as only the strong and brave can weep, 
at the tidings of his fall; from the weather-beaten sea-captain, who 
had never seen his face, but who burst into loud uncontrollable 
grief, standing on the deck of his vessel, with his rugged sailors 
around him wondering what had happened to break that heart of oak, 
up to the English earl, honored on both sides of the Atlantic, who 
exclaimed, when the sad news came to him, “Jackson was in 
some respects the greatest man America ever produced.” 

The impressive ceremonies of the hour will bring back to some 
here present the memories of that day of sorrow, when at the firing 
of a gun at the base of yonder monument, a procession began to 
move to the solemn strains of the Dead March in Saul — the hearse 
on which the dead hero lay preceded by a portion of the command 
of General Pickett, whose obsequies you have just celebrated, 
and followed by a mighty throng of weeping citizens, until, having 
made a detour of the city, it paused at the door of the Capitol, 
when the body was borne within by reverent hands and laid on an 
altar erected beneath the dome. 

The Congress of the Confederate States had adopted a device for 
their flag, and one emblazoned with it had just been completed, 
which was intended to be unfurled from the roof of the Capitol. It 
never fluttered from the height it was intended to grace. It became 
Jackson’s winding-sheet. Oh! mournful prophecy of the fate of the 
Confederacy itself! 

The military authorities shrouded him in the white, red, and blue 
flag of the Confederacy. The citizens decked his bier with the white, 
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red, and blue flowers of spring until they rose high above it, a soft 
floral pyramid ; but the people everywhere embalmed him in their 
hearts with a love sweeter than all the fragrance of spring, and im- 
mortal as the verdure of the trees under which he now rests by the 
river of life. 

And where, in all the annals of the world’s sorrow for departed 
worth, was there such a pathetic impersonation of a nation’s grief, as 
was embodied in the old mutilated veteran of Jackson’s division, who, 
as the shades of evening fell, and when the hour for the closing of the 
doors of the Capito] came, and when the lingering throng was warned 
to retire, was seen anxiously pressing through the crowd to take his last 
look at the face of his beloved leader. ‘They told him he was too 
late ; that they were closing up the coffin for the last time ; that the 
order had been given to clear the hall. He still struggled forward, 
refusing to take a denial, until one of the marshals of the day was 
about to exercise his authority to force him back ; upon this the old 
soldier lifted the stump of his right arm toward ihe heavens, and with 
tears running down his bearded face, exclaimed, ‘ By this arm, which 
I lost for my country, I demand the privilege of seeing my general 
once more!’ Such an appeal was irresistible ; and at the instance 
of the Governor of the Commonwealth, the pomp was arrested until 
this humble comrade had also dropped his tear upon the face of his 
dead leader.” 

Your Excellency did well to make the path broad which leads 
through these Capitol grounds to this statue, for it will be trodden by 
the feet of all who visit this city, whether they come from the banks 
of the Hudson, the Mississippi, or the Sacramento ; whether from the 
Tiber, the Rhine, or the Danube. 

Tender though they be, cold and sad are the closing lines of 
Collins in his ode to the memory of the brave whose rest is hallowed 
by their country’s benedictions, depicting as they do, Honor coming 
as “a pilgrim gray,” and Freedom as a “ weeping hermit” repairing 
to the graves of departed heroes. 

Not so will Honor come to this shrine, not as a worn and weary 

pilgrim, but as a generous youth with burnished shield and stainless 
‘ sword, and heart beating high in sympathy for the right and true, to 
lay his mail-clad hand on this altar and swear eternal fealty to duty 
and to God. 

Nor will Freedom for a time only repair to this hallowed spot, but 
here she will linger long and hopefully, not as a weeping hermit, but 
as a radiant divinity conscious of immortality. 

It is true that memories unutterably sad have at times swept through 
this mighty throng to-day, but we are not here to indulge in reminis- 
cences only, much less in vain regrets. We have a future to face, 
and in that future lies not only duty, and trial perhaps, but also ape. 

For when we ask what has become of the principles in the defence 
of which Jackson imperilled and lost his life, then I answer: A form 
of government may change, a policy may perish, but a principle 
can never die. Circumstances may so change as to make the appli- 
cation of the principle no longer possible, but its innate vitality is not 
affected thereby. The conditions of society may be so altered as to 
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make it idle to contend for a principle which no longer has any prac- 
tical force, but these changed conditions of society have not annihi- 
lated one original truth. 

The application of these postulates to the present situation of our 
country is obvious. The people of the South maintained, as their 
fathers maintained before them, that certain principles were essential 
to the perpetuation of the Union according to its original constitution. 
Rather than surrender their convictions, they took up arms to defend 
them. The appeal was vain. Defeat came, and they accepted it, 
with its consequences, just as they would have accepted victory with 
its fruits. They have sworn to maintain the government as it is now 
constituted. They will not attempt again to assert their views of 
State sovereignty by an appeal to the sword. None feel this obliga- 
tion to be more binding than the soldiers of the late Confederate 
armies. A soldier’s parole is a sacred thing, and the men who are 
willing to die for a principle in time of war, are the men of all others 
most likely to maintain their personal honor in time of peace. 

But it is idle to shut our eyes to the fact that this consolidated 
empire of States is not the Union established by our fathers. No 
intelligent European student of American institutions is deceived by 
any such assumption. We gain nothing by deceiving ourselves. 

And if history teaches any lesson, it is this, that a nation cannot 
long survive when the fundamental principles which gave it life, 
originally, are subverted. It is true, republics have often degenerated 
into despotisms. It is also true that after such transformation they 
have for a time been characterised by a force, a prosperity, and a 
glory never known in their earlier annals, but it has always been a 
force which absorbed and obliterated the rights of the citizen, a pros- 
perity which was gained by the sacrifice of individual independence, 
a glory which was ever the precursor of inevitable anarchy, disinte- 
gration, and ultimate extinction. 

If then it be asked how are we to escape the catastrophe, I answer 
by a voluntary return to the fundamental principles upon which our 
republic was originally founded. And if it be objected that we have 
already entered upon one of those political revolutions which never , 
go backward, then I ask, who gave to any one the authority to say 
so? or whence comes the infallibility which entitles any one to pro- 
nounce a judgment so overwhelming? Why may there not be a 
comprehension of what is truly politic, and what is grandly right, 
slumbering in the hearts of our American people —a people at once 
so practical and emotional, s » capable of great enterprise and greater 
magnanimity — a patriotism which is yet to awake and announce itself 
in a repudiation of all unconstitutional invasion of the liberties of the 
citizens of any portion of this broad Union? When we remember 
the awful strain to which the principles of other constitutional gov- 
ernments have been subjected in the excitement of revolutionary 
epochs, and how, when seemingly submerged by the tempest, they 
have risen again and re-asserted themselves in their original integrity, 
why should we despair of seeing the ark of our liberties again resting 
on the summit of the mount, and hallowed by the benediction of Him 
who said, “ Behold, I do set my bow in the cloud ” ? 
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And now standing before this statue, and as in the living presence 
of the man it represents, cordially endorsing, as I do, the principles 
of the political school in which he was trained and in defence of 
which he died, and unable yet even to think of our dead Confederacy 
without memories unutterably tender, I speak not for myself, but for 
the South, when I say it is our interest, our duty and determination, 
to maintain the Union, and to make every possible contribution to its 
prosperity and glory, if all the States which compose it will unite in 
making it such a Union as our fathers framed, and in enthroning 
above it, not a Cesar, but the Constitution in its old supremacy. 

If ever these States are welded together in one great fraternal, 
enduring Union, with one heart pulsating through the entire frame 
as the tides throb through the bosom of the sea, it will be when they 
all stand on the same level, with such a jealous regard for each other’s 
rights that when the interests or honor of one is assailed, all the rest 
feeling the wound, even as the body feels the pain inflicted on one of 
its members, will kindle with just resentment at the outrage, because 
an injury done to a part is not only a wrong but an indignity offered 
to the whole. But if that cannot be, then I trust the day will never 
dawn when the Southern people will add degradation to defeat and 
hypocrisy to subjugation, by professing a love for the Union which 
denies to one of their States a single right accorded to Massachusetts 
or New York —to such a Union we will never be heartily loyal while 
that bronze hand grasps its sword — while yonder river chants the 
requiem of the sixteen thousand Confederate dead who, with Stuart 
among them, sleep on the hills of Hollywood. 

But | will not end my oration with an anticipation so disheartening. 
I can not so end it because I look forward to the future with more of 
hope than of despondency. I believe in the perpetuity of republican 
institutions, so far as any work of man may be said to possess that 
attribute. ‘lhe complete emancipation of our constitutional liberty 
must come from other quarters, but we have our part to perform, one 
requiring patience, prudence, fortitude, faith. 

A cloud of witnesses encompass us. The bronze figures on these 
monuments seem for the moment to be replaced by the spirits of the 
immortal men whose names they bear. 

As if an angel spoke, their tones thrill our hearts. 

First, it is the calm voice of Washington that we hear: “ Of all the 
dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens.” 

Then, Henry’s clarion notes arouse us: “ Liberty, the greatest of 
all earthly blessings: give us that precious jewel, and you may take 
all the rest!” 

Then Jefferson speaks: “ Fellow-citizens, it is proper you should 
understand what 1 deem the essential principles of government. 
Equal and exact justice to all men of whatsoever state or persuasion, 
religious or political. ‘The support of State governments in all their 
rights, as the surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies ; the 
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preservation of the general government in its whole constitutional 
vigor as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad ; 
the supremacy of the civil over military authority ; the honest pay- 
ment of our debts and sacred preservation of the public faith. And 
should we wander from these principles in moments of error and 
alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps, and to regain the road which 
alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety.” 

And last, it is Jackson’s clear ringing tone to which we listen: 

“ What is life without honor? Degradation is worse than death. 
We must think of the living and of those who are to come after us, 
and see that by God’s blessing we transmit to them the freedom we 
have enjoyed.” 

Heaven, hear the prayer of our dead, immortal hero! 








PAGANINI. 


HE public has hitherto known but little of the last moments, 

and indeed of the last years of Paganini. The following 

particulars, collected at Nice, where the great virtuoso died, will 

probably prove interesting to those who are curious in biography, as 

they will be enabled to trace him to the tomb, and even beyond it. 

The incidents are perfectly authentic, and taken from the most trust- 
worthy sources, 

Nicolo Paganini was born at Genoa in 1784. He was instructed 
by the celebrated Italian violinist Rolla, who, seeing the extra- 
ordinary progress made by his young pupil, ceased giving him lessons, 
saying that the child already knew more than the master. There is 
no truth in the absurd stories printed and circulated about Paganini 
and his musical education. The poor man never killed anybody, 
never passed twenty-four hours in a prison, and never had any deal- 
ings with the powers of darkness, for he was always a good Catholic. 
He learned to play the violin as you or I might have done, only he 
learned to play it a great deal better, thanks to a certain bump which 
the phrenologists can explain to you. When he went to play at 
Paris he was already attacked by the malady that was to conduct 
him to the tomb. His most brilliant period was from 1815 to 1817. 
He was the admiration of his countrymen of Genoa, and his name 
was already popular in Italy. He was then living as a true artist, 
occupying a garret in a sombre house in one of the dullest streets of 
Genoa. He was poor, and threw to all the winds of Bohemia an ex- 
istence full of tumult and perplexity. Love and play disputed his 
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heart and time with the god of music. He was not, however, at this 
period as niggard of his talent as he became later ; he was prodigal 
of himself and his violin, to the great enjoyment of his fellow-citizens. 
He could be heard at concerts, in the splendid saloons of the aristoc- 
racy, and even in the streets after the manner of the Italians. There 
was at this time another artist of great merit in Genoa, M. Palliari 
Léa, a native of Nice. Paganini became attached to him; and so 
highly did he esteem his talent that he would allow no one else to 
play with him. Often have the two friends been heard at night in 
the narrow streets of Genoa, one on his fantastic violin and the other 
on his delicious violoncello or complaisant guitar. They would 
wander through the streets of the marble city, improvising the most 
ravishing duetts beneath the windows of some lovely marchioness, 
charming the neighbors they aroused, and taming even the unsenti- 
mental sentinels. When the heat would overcome them, the per- 
formers would enter the first open tavern and refresh themselves 
after the manner of Benvenuto Cellini. 

One evening a rich gentleman requested Paganini to serenade a 
lady for him. He went to the place indicated with M. Léa, who was 
to play the guitar, and Zephirina, an excellent Neapolitan violinist. 
As they were about to commence, his two companions observed him 
holding an open penknife in his right hand. What could he be 
about to do? They questioned him, but received no reply. They 
commenced, when suddenly, in the midst of a brilliant prelude, they 
heard a string snap; it was the treble which had gone. “It is the 
dampness of the night,” cried Paganini, still continuing to play on 
his remaining three strings. In another minute the A had also given 
out. “ Do you see the effect of the damp?” said he, with well-feigned 
impatience, yet not appearing the least disconcerted. ‘Then after a 
few more notes the D also snapped. “This is unbearable,” he mur- 
mured ; “ what is to be done?” The gallant, who was watching his 
musicians, trembled for the rest of his serenade. How could Paganini 
extricate himself from such a position with only one remaining string ? 
But merely smiling he continued to play upon the G with wonderful 
ease and power all that he had before played upon the three other 
strings. Of course the dampness was not to blame for the disaster, 
the penknife being the culprit. It was by such tricks as these that 
Paganini laid the foundation for the eccentric character which he 
afterwards bore. Such things are, however, in accordance with 
Italian taste. At the end of a concert which he gave in Genoa, he 
made his violin say “ Good-night ” to the audience so distinctly that 
everybody understood it and replied, “Buona sera.” The Paris people 
would have shrugged their shoulders, but in Genoa the public de- 
lighted in the joke. 

Like many great artists he had his share of vanity, and was per- 
suaded that some jealous musician would cause him to be assassi- 
nated should he go to Paris; and in consequence of this idea he 
refused to go there, and only yielded at last from the conviction that 
in France he might greatly increase an already very large fortune. 
In England too he was possessed by fears which give a singular idea 
of his courage. One evening during a brilliant concert an eccentric 
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individual jumped up, and interrupting the maestro, cried out some- 
what in the following terms to the astonished crowd: “What! you do 
not blush to give each one of you a guinea to hear this miserable 
fiddler, a mountebank whose only merit consists in drawing sounds 
from an ugly wooden shoe strung with cat-gut? Cannot you make 
better use of your money? Why don’t you give it to the poor? Look 
at this great juggler, who resembles the devil ; he laughs at your cre- 
dulity while he pockets your sovereigns!” Hardly was this speech 
ended, delivered as it was ad irafo, than Paganini, seized with alarm 
and believing that assassins were after him, brusquely quitted the 
hall and started for Manchester. He left another English town just 
as hastily from the same fears, all proceeding from the infirmity of 
vanity. 

If he feared the envious, he inspired other passions to which he 
more readily accommodated himself. He was a great favorite with 
the fair sex, some of whom actually followed him from their own 
countries. But though his conquests were numerous, he always left 
them with perfect coolness. The great artist never married. He was 
capricious, fantastic, and sometimes grotesque. The following inci- 
dent occurred at Parma. Happening to-be in the capital one day 
that the Grand-duchess Marie Louise, widow of Napoleon, gave a féte, 
he wrote to the grand-chamberlain, offering to play at the concert 
announced for the evening. Hardly had he sent his letter when, 
seized with a sudden caprice, he declared that he could not play, but 
was going away. ‘The chamberlain sent for him to come and explain 
himself, and observed to him that if an engagement made with a pri- 
vate person is a serious thing, it differs in nothing with one contracted 
with a prince. ‘The maestro insisted that he must leave immediately, 
giving as a pretence some urgent business at Milan or Turin. The 
functionary had recourse to menace, and with Paganini this was an 
unanswerable argument, therefore he consented to play. The con- 
cert commenced, ‘The rule was to wear either a court-dress or uni- 
form. After a short delay the artist appeared, muffled in a French 
coat of sky-blue velvet, trimmed with huge cut-steel buttons. A long 
flowered waistcoat, the remains of some ancient tapestry, descended 
much lower than was customary and completely hid his figure. White 
satin breeches, hired like the rest of the costume from a neighboring 
Jew, defined his thin legs with great precision ; white silk stockings, 
much too large, were hanging in wrinkles around ‘his meagre calves ; 
and thick shoes of enormous size, with huge silver buckles, completed 
this extraordinary costume. At the aspect of so absurd-looking a 
person there was a general laugh, and the hilarity redoubled when 
they observed the strange ornaments hanging from his breast. From 
a wooden skewer hung innumerable decorations, and all the trinkets 
that he had received as presents either from sovereigns or persons 
of distinction ; there were crosses, emblems of all sizes and shapes, 
stars, rings, pins, buckles, clasps, birds, fish, miniature violins, lyres, 
harps, tiny bows, and all these baubles of gold, silver and platina 
tinkled and clattered at every movement, and thus augmented the 
laughing surprise of the spectators. At length quiet was restored, 
the great artist preluded, and was as usual sublime. 
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When he had reached the summit of his talent he did not, like so 
many others, who, having no longer anything to learn, turn their 
instruments into mere money-makers. He continued his researches, 
not in the beaten tracks, but outside of the path which he himself 
had hitherto trodden. The desire to create, to find out something 
new, something extraordinary, kept him in perpetual anxiety. He 
studied to invent curious effects of the bow and sound. Outside of 
these exercises of patience he laid his Guarnerius quietly aside. He 
no longer even studied the pieces he was to play in public, but con- 
tented himself with the orchestral rehearsal. M. Hauser, a painter 
of rare merit, roomed next to him for three months in a German 
town, and frequently heard him take up his violin in the middle of 
the night and labor till morning at producing the most fantastic 
sounds. During the day complete silence reigned. It is well known 
that the great master played with a broken bow mended with thread, 
and that he would have no other. 

In 1836 the Count de Cessole, a member of one of the oldest 
families of Nice, an excellent violinist, more of an artist than an 
amateur, went to Turin on purpose to become acquainted with 
Paganini. He found him sick and much discouraged, and earnestly 
entreated him to come to Nice and give concerts, as the influx of 
strangers in the winter would ensure him a rich harvest. A month 
later M. de Cessole found he had arrived, and had accepted the 
hospitality of M. Léa, the friend of his youthful days. In spite of 
his impatience and his entreaties, M. de Cessole could not for the 
first fortnight persuade the great artist to allow him to hear even a 
few notes. But one day that Paganini was in good humor he at 
length beheld him opening his violin-case. “ Seat yourself there,” 
said the maestro, “ and listen.” ‘“ What I then heard,” says M. de 
Cessole, “is indescribable. It seemed to me impossible that any 
human hand could render such sounds. He improvised, and 
celestial songs of ineffable harmony burst from his magic bow.” He 
continued to play for a long time; when the inspiration had seized 
him, he willingly remained under its influence. Acceding to the 
earnest entreaties of M. Léa, he consented to have some musical 
meetings, and apparently grew interested in them, as the number of 
matinées extended to thirteen, an extraordinary phenomenon for 
Paganini. 

He read music at sight with great facility. Classical music was 
not in his line, and did not accord with the romantic nature of his 
talent. He was not exclusive in his tastes, though he declared him- 
self especially enthusiastic for Gliick, and bowed down before the 
science of Spohr. After three concerts given at Nice, during his 
three months’ residence with M. Léa, he left for Marseilles, whither 
he was urgently called. Already his health had become greatly 
affected, and he appeared but the shadow of his former self. In 
spite of this, and of his weakness, his talent had lost nothing of its 
éclat. He sojourned at Marseilles for several months, during which 
time his host, M. Brun, a lawyer and great lover of music, some- 
times heard him playing quartettes in his own apartments, but he 
never took up his instrument to work nor to improvise. 

46 
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As before mentioned, for some years he had applied himself espe- 
cially to the finding out of novel effects or novel sounds. Ernst, the 
celebrated violinist, followed Paganini everywhere ; as soon as he 
knew him to be in a certain town, he would hasten thither, and instal- 
ling himself in an adjoining room to the maestro, would listen. Paga- 
nini was no sooner at Marseilles than Ernst arrived. Not being able 
this time to lodge near him, he implored M. Léa, who was also enter- 
tained by M. Brun, and was in the next room to Paganini, to allow 
him to pass a few nights in his apartment. M. Léa assured him 
without avail that he would be losing his time ; he insisted, and ob- 
tained the favor that he solicited. ‘Towards eleven o’clock, the hour 
at which the maestro generally went to his room, Ernst was at his 
post. He placed his ear to the keyhole and waited. Oh, happiness! 
the violin sounds ; no doubt he is about to hear some divine harmony, 
some enchanting prelude. Alas! the prelude came not, and in place 
of harmony our listener heard nothing but the strangest sounds, 
sharp and strident scrapings. Ernst was not long in comprehending 
whence came the motive for these strange exercises. Paganini 
pressed the bow heavily on the fourth string till he made it crack, 
and the result was the most extraordinary growlings and mewings, 
It was evident that he wanted to get from the G a lower note than 
that which is obtained from the chord when it is attacked naturally, 
and it was in searching for this impossible note that he passed part 
of his nights. Ernst returned to the charge every evening for a week, 
and remained listening at the door of communication, still hearing 
nothing but the diabolical grindings of the fourth chord ; at length 
his back ached so that he had to give it up. It may be said that 
Paganini passed the latter part of his existence in searching for this 
coveted note, for up to the last moment he endeavored with great 
persistence and grinding to obtain it from the inexorable G, which 
continued obstinately to refuse it to him. 

He was daily becoming weaker, and he felt that the time was ap- 
proaching when it would be no longer possible for him to play in 
public. However, he still found vigor enough to answer a call 
trom the King of Sardinia, who, in return for having legitimated a 
natural son under exceptional circumstances, stipulated that he 
should come to Turin and give two concerts for the poor. He gave 
them, but made the Piedmontese government pay his board while 
there, which amounted to about sixty francs. This was his last adieu 
to the public. 


II. 


In November, 1839, the Count de Cessole received a letter from 
Paganini, announcing his immediate return to Nice, where he pro- 
posed passing the winter. When he arrived he was so weak that he 
had to be carried to the apartment he was to occupy, on the third 
floor of an old house situated on the corner of the Rue du Gouverne- 
ment and the one leading to the Cathedral. He had gone away sick, 
but able-bodied ; he returned worn-out, almost a corpse. His emacia- 
tion was frightful ; the larynx so much affected that it hardly acted at 
all; the faint sounds which came from it, instead of passing by the 
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mouth, escaped into the nasal cavities, so that to make himself heard 
he pinched his nostrils, and the voice was as it were forced to pass 
out by the lips, and by stooping and carefully listening a few scarcely 
articulate sounds could be distinguished. However, he seemed to 
have no idea of the danger of his situation ; he constantly spoke to 
M. de Cessole of his future journeys to Russia and America, where 
he promised himself a rich harvest of roubles and dollars ; he showed 
with childish joy a letter in which a speculator announced that he 
was about to construct a hall in the United States capable of holding 
ten thousand persons, and that it was to be specially destined to his 
concerts. He was a wreck, a moribund, a shadow, yet the sacred 
fire still burned brightly within this almost ruined exterior, and it was 
only extinguished by his death. He had surrounded himself with 
stringed instruments of all kinds, dozens of violins, altos, and violon- 
cellos, all of them valuable, and any one of them worthy of figuring 
in illustrious hands. He desired to die in the midst of these faithful 
companions of his glory, which recalled his purest and liveliest joys. 
Sometimes he would ask for his favored instrument, and then, forget- 
ful of his weakness, he drew from it the most ravishing sounds. The 
powerful emotions which possessed him during these periods of mu- 
sical inspiration must have worn out the last springs of life. M. de 
Cessole was with him every day, and they passed their time in trying 
the various instruments of which I have spoken. Paganini consented 
as an exception to become a teacher, and initiated his pupil into 
secrets known only to himself. The point upon which he laid the 
greatest stress was exactness. “ Exactness,” said he, “is a point of the 
compass to which performers approach more or less.” 

One day he undertook to re-string the violin of M. de Cessole, and 
passed six or seven hours over it. When the Count returned he 
found him improvising all kinds of airs and variations. His face was 
flushed, his eyes sparkling, his hair in disorder ; he appeared to be 
in an indescribable state of nervous agitation. He did not perceive 
the entrance of his pupil and continued playing, until, overcome by 
fatigue, he fell fainting into his arm-chair. In his latter days he some- 
times played the guitar, but merely to try over the music he composed. 
Only a few days before his death, M. de Cessole observed upon his 
table a sheet of music-paper that he had covered with melodious 
thoughts. When his pupil did not please him in the execution of an 
air or passage, he would seize the violin, and steadying his left elbow 
against some piece of furniture, he would play it over in a feeble 
manner, to indicate the fingering, the management of the bow, and 
the sense of the air or passage in question, I mentioned that Paga- 
nini had taken a pupil as an exception, but M. de Cessole was not 
the only favored one, as he also consented to give a few lessons to 
his countryman, Sivori, who had come to Nice expressly to entreat 
the great master to teach him his method. 

Paganini possessed neither the carelessness nor the generosity of 
the artist. His avarice is wellknown. At Marseilles, as at Paris, he 
refused to play for the poor. His passion for gold appeared to 
augment as the time drew near when he would have to leave the 
treasure acquired by his skilful bow and amassed by his avarice. 
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At Nice he lived poorly and meanly ; though a millionaire, his table 
was really insufficiently provided — a strange peculiarity in an artist ; 
indeed, it would seem that avarice should not find a place in these 
richly endowed natures, where prodigality and disinterestedness are 
met with. However, Paganini was not the only phenomenon of this 
class ; it is well known that Rembrandt was also governed by this 
sordid passion. Examples are given which show that the great 
painter pushed this mania to indelicacy of the worst kind, which 
certainly was not the case with the great Genoese. But these two 
grand artists possessed many traits in common. 

It -may be said that Paganini died under arms, that is to say, 
violin in hand. Only a week before the event, he taught M. de 
Cessole to finger a concerto passage. He had requested him to 
procure the duetts of Viotti, that they might play them together. 
Alas! they arrived too late. 


III, 


For three days Paganini had kept his bed, and was becoming 
weaker, though without suffering ; and on the 27th May, 1840, he 
expired peaceably, at five o’clock in the evening, just as he had 
commenced his dinner. He showed a strength of mind to the last 
worthy of a greater nature. He was never heard to complain, nor 
to express a regret. Of what illnessdid he die? He did not cough, 
he only suffered at intervals, and yet he faded gently away, devoured 
by some hidden disease. ‘The doctors called it consumption ; it may 
be so, but those who are in the secret of the lives of great artists 
would tell you that he died of his genius. Work, long sleepless 
nights, ambition, the emotions of success, the anxieties for the future 
which sometimes so cruelly follow the previous popularity, all this 
would alone have been sufficient to ruin so nervous and delicate an 
organisation. But what crowned the trouble was the idol which 
had taken possession of his soul, the sacred fire of which I just now 
spoke. ‘The public in listening to his most delicious notes only 
thought of the marvellous mechanism they had before them, they 
only saw the agile fingers and the skilful arm which directed the 
bow ; they knew nothing of the deep emotions which agitated the 
slender body when his docile instrument so well translated his 
thoughts in impassioned accents. Only those who studied the face 
of the illustrious Genoese when he executed some melancholy chant 
or an andante of Mozart, divined the presence of the implacable 
enemy which was preying upon this gifted being. 

The life of Paganini had, for the outside world, been surrounded 
by mystery, and almost marked, as he was physically, with the seal 
of fatality. His death did not give the lie to his antecedents. 
Living, he was unlike any one else ; and dead, he was no less excep- 
tional. A priest declared that Paganini had refused the last sacra- 
ments, which was an error: the sick man, brusquely pressed to 
confess himself, had replied that he did not believe he was so near 
death as to require the consolations of the Church, and that when the 
time came he would not neglect the solemn duty. Besides this, he 
experienced so much difficulty in speaking as to be unable to make 
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himself clearly understood by a confessor. He deferred it, and the 
priest believed it to be from a fixed determination to repulse him. 
For this reason he was refused Christian burial ; the bells even were 
silent when the soul of the great artist solicited the funereal knell. 
The Count de Cessole and the artist’s heir insisted ; the Count de 
Maistre, Governor of the province and a fervent Catholic, joined his 
entreaties to those of the son and friends of the defunct ; the King, 
Charles Albert, himself wrote confidentially to the bishop advising 
him to avoid a scandal, but the prelate remained inflexible. Fore- 
seeing a long struggle, the body was embalmed and placed on an 
estrade, dressed up in a wonderful fashion, with monstrous collars, 
a huge white cravat, and a cotton cap decorated with a blue ribbon 
and tied on the side in a large bow. The doors of the funereal 
chamber were then thrown open, and the curious came from all parts 
to view the remains of the illustrious man. A few days later a coffin 
took the place of the estrade ; but the number of visitors was still con- 
siderable, and all wanted to see the body itself. To satisfy their 
wishes a small opening was cut in the coffin above the face and a 
pane of glass inserted, through which the features of the dead could 
be seen. But the clergy of Nice were outraged that a man who, as 
they asserted, had died in impenitence, and whose remains were 
anathematised by the Church, should be the object of so much 
respectful homage, and they obtained an order from the Government 
to have the triumphant body removed. A lawsuit was then com- 
menced, and it became necessary to provide some place where the 
defunct could await judgment. 


IV. 


Villafranca, the military post of Nice, is now quite a considerable 
town, with streets so picturesque that almost at every step one sees 
something worthy of a painter’s brush. The road leading to St. Jean, 
on the other side of the gulf, passes below the little town, and leaves 
it on the right to follow the windings of the hills which bind the port 
on the northern side ; it winds amidst immense olive, huge carob, 
and vigorous lemon trees. ‘There is no richer vegetation in the en- 
virons of Nice. The white walls of farms and luxurious dwellings 
glisten through the foliage which protects them from the burning heat 
of the summer sun. Below them, and sometimes at considerable 
depth, shimmer the limpid waves of the deep blue sea. All the slopes 
are covered with a shady verdure ; and the eye, as it pierces the dark 
arches formed by the overhanging boughs, discovers innumerable 
charming perspectives. If you pause about the middle of the horse- 
shoe which is formed by the further end of the port, choose an open- 
ing between two tufts of orange-trees and your astonished eyes will 
behold a picture which is not to be excelled. You will see the gulf 
in its whole length, and can ‘trace the graceful windings of this mini- 
ature Bosphorus. You will observe Villafranca almost in profile ; a 
little beyond it the buildings of the Marine Arsenal and of the Laza- 
retto. If your eye follows the left line, it will rest at the extremity 
upon the lighthouse, the elegant tower of which rises straight and bold 
upon its solitary rock. If you move a little to the side, you will per- 
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ceive the point of Saint Hospice, crowned by its old round tower and 
pretty little church. 

For my part, I think it would be difficult to see even in a picture a 
more exquisite landscape. It was to the Lazaretto that the body of 
Paganini was taken at night with a military escort, as though they 
feared a rescue; and then he was left alone in the sombre little 
building, deposited there like something pestiferous, or like suspected 
merchandise. The lighthouse of Villafranca throws its bright rays 
upon his coffin at stated intervals, the tempest howls around him, the 
waters murmur gently as though they would soothe his eternal sleep. 
There he lies, the powerful magician who electrified «crowds with his 
enchanting bow, and excited as much admiration among men as the 
hero of a thousand victories. He lived for the multitude, and he 
sleeps in a desert ; he possessed the secret of angelic music, and he 
is refused a De Profundis. 

However, the lawsuit went on, and the accusers showed a zeal of 
which the following is a specimen: 

“He refused the last sacraments,” said the bishop. 

“He did not refuse them,” feplied the defence ; “he merely put 
them off, and death overtook him. He was so good a Catholic, and 
so firm was his intention of dying in the sacraments of the Church, 
that he had commissioned a lawyer, who was one of his friends, to 
purchase a small slate for him, upon which he purposed writing his 
confession, the faculty of speech being denied him, and effacing it as 
soon as the priest should have read it.” 

“ His habits were licentious,” said the curé of the cathedral ; “for 
with my own eyes I saw in his saloon a picture of so abominable a 
character that the mere recollection of it makes me shudder.” 

“Had you entered the chamber of the sick man,” was the reply, 
“you would have seen the Virgin of Raphael and a repentant Mag- 
dalene. These prints, however, belonged to the proprietor of the 
house, for Paganini occupied a furnished lodging.” 

“Could a musician, could an artist, be a good Christian and good 
Catholic ?” 

“What a question! Paganini was a member of the brotherhood 
of the White Penitents of Genoa. He refused to marry an English- 
woman because she was a Protestant and would not become a 
Catholic. Morning and evening he inquired if his son had said his 
prayers. Up to his last hour he always wore a medal of the Virgin 
and Saviour hanging around his neck. Open his coffin, draw aside 
the funereal garments, and you will see the pious emblems still on 
his breast.” 

The end of it was that the inquiry proved that the deceased had 
been not only a good Christian, but an excellent Catholic. All in 
vain, however. He might have been a saint, and the Bishop of Nice 
would still have condemned him to the Lazaretto of Villafranca. 

While this suit was pending, a Jewish dealer in curiosities came 
and proposed to the Count de Cessole to sell him the body, to be 
exhibited in England. He was disposed to do things handsomely, 
and offered 30,000 francs for the mummy of Villafranca. Thus no 
kind of originality was wanting for Paganini ; refused by the priests 
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of Jesus, his remains were bargained for by the children of Moses ; and 
not being allowed to enter a church, they might have been shown at a 
fair between a giant and a two-headed calf. Thirty thousand francs 
equalled the product of a goodly number of concerts: he was a vir- 
tuoso even after his death. 

The lawsuit went on. From the judgment of the Bishop of Nice, 
given the 28th July, 1840, the heir had appealed to the archiepis- 
copal tribunal of Genoa. This time the minister formed favorable 
conclusions. His memorial was a plea in honor of Paganini as a 
Christian and Catholic. In spite of this the archbishop would not 
admit his neighbor and friend at Nice to be in the wrong, and he 
confirmed the first judgment. Recourse was had to the supreme 
tribunal. The Tiara was more tolerant than the Mitre ; the Sovereign 
Pontiff reversed the two previous judgments, and sent the affair be- 
fore a sovereign jurisdiction composed of three archbishops ; but 
while awaiting the final sentence, he authorised the body to be tem- 
porarily deposited in a place of Christian burial. The quarantine of 
the maestro in his lazaretto had lasted three years. 

But the posthumous adventures of Paganini were not yet quite over. 


V. 


On a starlight night of the month of August 1843, a man provided 
with a paper signed by the Intendant of the province, and accom- 
panied by two boatmen and two porters, entered the pavilion of the 
Lazaretto of Villafranca, and causing the coffin to be carried forth, 
had it placed in a small boat, which rowed swiftly away. It rounded 
the lighthouse, passed before the Saint Hospice, and continued on 
towards the east: Paganini was making his last journey to Genoa. 
They travelled by degrees, stopping at Bordighiera, at San Remo, at 
Port Maurice, Savona, and at other places along the coast. As soon 
as the boat approached the shore, the custom-house officers would 
attach it. “What are you carrying there?” they would ask, in a 
threatening tone. “We are carrying Paganini,” would reply the 
coxswain of the boat ; “ Paganini guéou que sonnaba tan ben,” (he who 
rang so Well). The revenue-officers examined, turned the body over 
and over on all sides to satisfy themselves that it was not stuffed with 
contraband articles, and then let it pass unwillingly. And so the 
illustrious remains of this Croesus, who left over a million to his son, 
were entrusted to a simple row-boat, when a splendid ship fully 
equipped should have had the honor of carrying him. 

At length the phantom craft entered the port of Genoa, his birth- 
place, and Genoa the ungrateful never even saluted him, though he 
left to her in his will his sword of Austerlitz, his favorite violin, and 
his Guarnerius. He was then taken to the Duchy of Parma, and it 
was there that the spectre-traveller found the repose so long refused 
to his persecuted remains. He was deposited in the vault that his 
son had caused to be prepared at his beautiful villa Gajone, pur- 
chased by him a few years previous. 

The fishermen of Villafranca still imagine that in passing near the 
Lazaretto they hear “the prayer of Moses,” and that the soul of the 
pretended pagan has wandered back to its ancient post. 

M.C. R, 
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QUITE BY ACCIDENT. 


HE Grand Opera-House in New York was packed from pit to 

gallery on the occasion of the farewell-performance of a popular 
English actor who sailed for home to-morrow. A party came in late, 
and caused much confusion and annoyance by crowding forward to 
their seats on the first row of the dress-circle. A young man who 
was obliged in consequence to squeeze himself almost flat against the 
back of his chair, and in so doing mashed his hat, lost a glove, and 
missed one of Callout’s funniest hits, denounced with secret fervor 
the selfishness of persons who thus permitted themselves to be un- 
punctual. To make matters worse, a girl caught the fringe of her 
shawl in his cuff-button, and still farther protracted the interval. 
They both tugged at the fringe until the girl’s patience gave out, and 
she made a hasty exclamation unintelligible to the young man, at the 
same time lifting to him a pair of flashing dark eyes. He was molli- 
fied instantly. Like most men, he admitted the sovereign sway of 
beauty, and Lilla Meyer was a surprisingly beautiful creature. He 
tore out his cuff-button, an amethyst on which was cut his cipher, 
S.D. M., and left it trailing after the heavy-netted fringe of her shawl, 
an out-of-date heavily embroidered white China crape affair. 

“Pardon my awkwardness,” he said, when he had not been awk- 
ward at all; “may I trouble you to disentangle the button at your 
leisure ?” 

She bowed slightly and passed on. He could see that she spent 
the greater part of the next twenty minutes in untwisting and untying. 
Then his property was passed down the line to him, 2a a vulgar 
young man with a good deal of flashy jewelry on his person ; a vulgar 
old woman, fat and florid ; a hideous yellow-skinned old man —all 
her companions. S. D. M. bowed his acknowledgments and slipped 
back his button into its proper place. But he was haunted by the 
girl’s face ; he wanted to see it again. He hung back when the play 
was over and the crowd began to pour out. He did not stare or push, 
but he simply fell back until he was exactly behind the party I have 
enumerated. ‘The girl was lovelier even than he had pictured her. 
She was pale, of a somewhat dazzling paleness, in fact ; her hair was 
thick, soft, very dark ; her lips as red as a rose; her eyes almond- 
shaped. She was unfashionably dressed ; the shawl I have described, 
draped over a cheap lawn gown, and with an ugly worsted head-cov- 
ering in her hand, which she tied over her head on her way out. 

“Take my arm, Lill,” the vulgar young man suggested. 

“T do not want it ; I want to hold up my dress.” 

“You better had take your cousin’s arm,” put in the old lady. 

“T don’t want to, Aunt.” 

“Oh well, well, have your own way. You always were as obstinate 
as a mule,” growls the old yellow man, 

“I can get on without you, I guess,” the young man remarks. 
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The girl does not reply. She looks angry, fretted. S. D. M. 
decides that she is one of those rare cases where anger is becoming, 
as her brows contract and her lips quiver. 

The four go on to the corner of the street and look for a horse-car. 
S. D. M. saunters slowly on, sees them get into a car, and follows 
their example. Are not horse-cars public conveyances? They ride 
on and on, past the pleasanter parts of the city into the business 
streets. The car thins gradually. Our party relaxes. “ Reckon you 
got your money’s worth, Ben?” inquires the father. 

“Seems to have put Lill into a confounded bad humor. I say, 
Lill, I’ll think twice before I take you to the theatre again.” 

“JT do not care if you think three times,” the girl replied. “It is 
equal to me.” 

“ What a little Tartar you are! There is no pleasing you.” 

“Not for you,” she began ; then suddenly caught S. D. M.’s eyes 
fixed upon her, and turned, not red, as perhaps another girl would 
have done, but pale. 

The car stopped. The old man had pulled the strap. It was a 
dry-goods store with the name Meyer over the doer. Adjoining was 
a small door leading into the dwelling-house, in all probability. Into 
this smaller door the family party disappeared. S. D. M. rode on 
down to the next corner, then took an up-town car and returned to 
his world. “Lovely girl! Sorry for her; old uncle wants her to 
marry that greasy Israelite, no doubt. Wonder if she’ll give in. 
Looks as though she had pluck.” Such were the reflections of Mr. 
Sydney Des Milles, as he let himself into his rooms with his latch- 
key. He turned up his gas, lighted a cigar and looked around him 
for a book. He then noticed for the first time a letter lying on the 
floor which some one had pushed in under the door. It was written 
by the head of the firm he wag doing business with, written after they 
had parted that afternoon ; a sudden necessity had arisen that the 
house should be represented in France and Germany for a while. 
Mr. Des Milles was suggested to Mr. Premium as a proper person to 
go, because of his knowledge of the languages. Would he give the 
matter his consideration and let Mr. Premium know his decision the 
following day? He would be obliged to sail in a week’s time. 

Sydney Des Milles decided almost on the first impulse that he 
would go. In fact, this would be a capital thing for him. He had 
met with a reverse in fortune, and had gone into business six months 
ago. He had done remarkably well since ; but it was up-hill work, 
he had discovered, and here was a sudden push for him. In a week’s 
time? To-morrow, if need were. So he smoked his cigar out, then 
went to sleep. 

The next day he communicated his decision to Mr. Premium, 
then he went to the Star Line office and engaged his passage. 

As he came out of the door he ran against a girl who was so en- 
grossed in thought that she neither saw nor heeded. But he 
recognised her at once. It was the “ Lill” of the night before! 

As the Arabia steamed out of port, Sydney marched up and down 
the deck and surveyed his fellow-passengers with the vivid interest 
of a man new to ocean-voyages. Almost the first face that arrested 
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his attention was that of a girl standing in the hatchway, with a 
crimson hood pulled up over her face —her face with its startling, 
shall I say its dri//iant pallor? its dark splendid eyes, its red lips. 
He started. It was Lill again, and evidently alone. Her vulgar 
friends had not even come to bid her good-bye, and she had appar- 
ently stayed below until the Arabia was under weigh. Sydney was 
fascinated by this girl, and permitted himself a good long look at her 
face. He saw for the first time how extremely youthful it was— 
nay, even childish in expression. And there was a fixed look about 
the mouth and a dark circle under each eye which distressed him. 
Sydney was a kind-hearted fellow, even when a remarkably pretty girl 
was not in the case. “Has she run away from the ugly cousin?” 
was his conjecture. “I shouldn’t wonder. She is quite capable of 
. 

At dinner he discovered that her seat was next his own. He 
bided his time, treated her with distant reserved politeness, and 
waited. But that very evening his chance came. He was prome- 
nading the deck when some one crossed his path hurriedly. He 
gave way, but the slight figure with its red hood tottered, and would 
have fallen forward had he not caught her in his arms. Lill had 
fainted. He laid her on a bench and she opened her eyes. Then 
he went for a glass of wine. In afew moments she sat up, looked 
about her, and thanked him in the foreign accent he had noticed in 
in her speech the only time he had heard her speak before. And 
he was more and more impressed with her extreme youthfulness — 
a mere child. She looked at him with perfect simplicity and direct- 
ness. “I have seen you before,” she said. “Your cuff-button 
caught in my shawl. S. D. M.” 

“Sydney Des Milles, at your service.” 

“ My name is Lilla Meyer.” 

Exceedingly unconventional, of course, but then the whole story I 
am telling is unconventional. Besides, this girl did not belong to 
the class of society where prevail the very strictest laws of etiquette. 
And Sydney, for his part, treated her like a child. 

*“* Are you alone, Miss Lilla?” 

“Yes —” with a scared, furtive look, and suddenly stopping. 

“If you were my sister I should be sorry for that.” 

“T am sorry for myself.” 

“Perhaps you are going to join your mother in Europe. You 
speak like a foreigner.” 

“Oh! I wish I were ; my mamma is dead. She was Italian. I 
am going to Pisa, where we used to live.” 

“ You have friends there?” 

“Yes, a few —if they have not forgotten me. It is, oh! so long 
since I left —a year.” 

“That is not quite long enough to forzet in. I have friends whom 
I would not forget after twenty years of absence.” 

“Twenty years! I hope I shall be dead in twenty years.” 

Such a look of despair on her face ; such a desperate look in the 
eyes that wandered out over the broad, desolate sea. 

“Dead? You have hardly begun to /ive yet.” 
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“T am fourteen — fifteen in four months.” 

She was even younger than he had thought, then. Like her Italian 
mother, she had matured early. - So she was only a little girl after all. 
Mr. Sydney was emboldened to take a seat beside her. 

“You are in trouble now,” he said; “I can see that. I wish I 
could help you. Perhaps I could show you how to take a more 
cheerful view of life.” 

She turned around and looked at him gravely. “TI think I will 
tell you,” she said, “ but not to-night — to-morrow. Now I will goto 
my stateroom. Good-night.” 

And she went, poor little girl! leaving Sydney alone in the searching 
white moonlight. He walked up and down in the moonlight, thinking 
chiefly of her. Her loneliness, her unhappiness, her helplessness, 
had made a strong impression upon him. He had all his life prided 
himself upon not being in the least an impressionable man, and sud- 
denly this mere little girl had given him a new sensation at the heart, 
such as he had read of, ta be sure, in a chance novel or story, but had 
never experienced before. 

The next morning she did not make her appearance at the break- 
fast-table, nor did she come up on deck until towards noon, when she 
made her appearance, paler even than the day before, with slow, 
dragging steps. Meantime, Sydney had taken occasion to inform the 
captain that he had known Miss Meyer before. He did not think it 
necessary to state how slight their previous acquaintance had been ; 
nor do I consider it incumbent upon me to criticise my hero’s 
stretching the point in this way. It was better for the child, he 
argued, that she should not be supposed to have contracted a hasty 
friendship with him on shipboard. 

He made her seat on the end of a bench as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit ; he went for his own travelling-shawl, and 
borrowed two cushions from the stewardess. As a reward, he had the 
satisfaction to see poor little Lilla drop off to sleep presently, with a 
weary little sigh. 

But after she had slept profoundly for an hour or two, she opened 
her bright eyes very wide, and expressed the deepest gratitude when 
he came and stood beside her and asked her how she was. 

She struggled to an upright position. “Oh,I am a great deal 
better ; a weight is off my mind. I felt that I could go to sleep as 
soon as I came on deck and saw that we were out of sight of land.” 

Sydney brought a camp-stool and sat down over against her. She 
continued, still in her halting English, which henceforth I will leave 
you to imagine for yourself : 

“T have been so dreadfully unhappy ; sometimes I thought I should 
lose my mind.” 

“ Had you no friends in New York?” 

“T knew no one, except my uncle’s family ; he was my father’s 
brother. My father was in business in Pisa for many years, and it 
was there he married my mother. I don’t know what the reason was, 
but there was some reason why he had to leave Italy — it was a diffi- 
culty with the Government — so he joined his brother in New York. 
My father had made a great deal of money, and my uncle was very 
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anxious to have him go into business with him, but this my father 
would not do. After a while Mamma and I joined him, but Papa did 
not live long after that, and Mamma died too, and my uncle took me, 
and I had been with them six months. He wanted me to marry his 
son Ben, and I hated him. I am quite sure that they wanted my 
money worse than they did me, because there was some one else Ben 
would have married if he had had his free choice ; but my aunt and 
uncle insisted, and Ben was in their power, in a measure, as he was in 
debt ; and day before yesterday my aunt told me that I must get ready 
to be married to Ben in six weeks’ time. I was dreadfully afraid of 
them, and oh! I hated Ben so; and besides I was terribly homesick. 
It seemed to me that I would die if I breathed the same air with those 
people any longer. I had a diamond ring of my mcther’s and a 
watch — my mother and father were different people from my uncle’s 
family —I sold these, and I had money enough to pay my way out. 
My plan is, when I am at home, to write to my uncle and tell him 
where I am, and that he must send me my money.” 

“Do you expect him to do it?” 

“T have a friend in Pisa a German merchant who was a friend 
of my father’s. He will write for me, and my uncle won’t dare to 
refuse.” 

“You are a brave little girl.” 

“T have thought lately that I was an arrant coward. But my uncle 
and aunt stormed at me so, and I was suchachild. But I will be 
fifteen next month. And I /ee/ older than that, a great deal; I have 
been so unhappy.” 

Here she cried a little, greatly to Sydney’s distress, but to her 
own relief ; and after she had dried her tears she turned the conver- 
sation to other subjects. Poor little thing! she was evidently fearful 
of boring Sydney with the recital of her own further adventures. 
She talked about the people around them, about the voyage they were 
making, how soon they would reach port, the speed at which they 
were going, and other topics of deep interest to travellers on the 
ocean highway. 

During the voyage he talked thus with her every day. He and the 
captain, who was a genuinely kind, benevolent man, were her two 
only acquaintances. She was singularly reticent and retiring. Sydney 
sometimes wondered how it was that 4e had contrived to establish 
an acquaintance with her. Moreover, she was evidently oppressed 
by the burden of her uncertain future. Sydney would come upon 
her suddenly and find her staring out at the horizon, with that same 
look of despair in her eyes he had noticed before. As they neared 
port, he could not find it in his heart to allow her to brave these un- 
certainties and difficulties alone. 

“ Miss Lilla,” he said, “ I am obliged to be in Brussels by a certain 
date ; but if you will wait in Havre for a few days, I will return for 
you, and we will go into Italy together. To tell the truth, it will be 
on my conscience if I leave you unprotected like this in a strange 
land.” 

“ But I am not in a strange land,” she said ; “at least I won’t be 
as soon as I have crossed the French frontier, And I can’t wait; I 
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should die of anxiety. I shall not draw an easy breath until I am at 
home.” 

Her eyes shone, her lips quivered ; she was positively wearing her- 
self out with anxiety. Sydney had after all no authority in the 
matter ; he was obliged to consent reluctantly to her decision. He 
did what he could for her, of course, in regard to starting her on her 
way ; and having gazed with a strange mixture of feelings after her, 
as the locomotive tore shrieking with her towards Paris, he bought 
his own ticket for Brussels. 

The night before he had said: “ Miss Lilla, will you write to me?” 

And she had replied: “ No, Mr. Des Milles, why should I?” 

“Then may I write to you? You will have the excuse then of 
answering my letter.” 

“IT will give you my address in Pisa, or rather the address of my 
great-aunt to whom I am going. You can write if you choose.” This 
very demurely. 

“ And if I find my way to Pisa, will you be glad to see me?” 

“JT can’t say. I will wait until you are there.” 

At all events Sydney laid the flattering unction to his soul that the 
tone of her voice to him was very different from the tone of her voice 
to her cousin Ben. How soon would he be able to get to Pisa? His 
business engagements would occupy him a whole fortnight, after that 
there would be still another fortnight before it would be absolutely 
necessary for him to return to the United States. He would make 
use of that fortnight in a trip across the Alps. Meanwhile he lost 
no time in recalling himself to Lilla’s mind. He sent off a letter to 
her that very night, which would reach her destination almost as soon 
as she did herself, in which he implored her, using more fervency of 
expression on paper than he had permitted himself by word of mouth, 
to acquaint him with her safe arrival, and thus relieve his anxiety 
about her. 

In reply, but not until his fortnight of business engagement was 
nearly up, he received a little letter, dated Pisa, and signed Lilla 
Meyer. She had accomplished the journey safely ; she was with her 
aunt ; that was all. Sydney read it over and over again, read it so 
often that he learned it by heart in fact, but no more information 
than this could possibly be extracted from the small sheet of pink 
paper, on which a few lines were traced in a cramped foreign hand, 
in an odd foreign style. Still, on his way to Pisa this scrap of paper 
was a great source of comfort to him. It did not occur to him to 
laugh at himself for his sentimental folly. He had never been in 
love before, but he was unreservedly in love now. 

On arriving in Pisa, after shaking the dust of travel off his feet, he 
set out to find Signora Maria Lanzi, Via Vecchia. He found the 
street, the number ; he climbed up the steep stairs to the third story. 
There were two doors. That on the left was inscribed Lanzi. He 
rang with a beating heart. A bright-eyed shrivelled old woman ad- 
mitted him into a square anteroom, carpetless, and with a peculiar 
smell — was it garlic? He asked for Mademoiselle Meyer, in French 
and in exceedingly slow accents; the old woman caught the name at 
last and led him into an adjoining room, also carpetless, with bright 
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frescoed walls and ceilings, a stand of flowers in one of the windows, 
the little furniture there was pushed back against the wall. But the 
three windows stood wide open, and on the balcony outside bloomed 
a perfect garden of plants, and the sun poured in — this was in Octo- 
ber, when the sun is coaxed and courted to enter. Presently a little 
old lady, also shrivelled, also bright-eyed, entered, to whom Sydney 
again repeated : “ Mademoiselle Meyer?” The old lady nodded and 
talked with great fluency and many gestures, which Sydney presently 
read aright, to his own great self-gratulation. Signorina Lilla was 
out ; but would he wait until she returned? Signora Lanzi took up 
a missal that was lying on the table and signified that Lilla had gone 
to church. She also signified that she herself was prevented by hor- 
rible pains in her head from enjoying the same privilege. Sydney 
had actually gone so far on his wa in acquiring the old lady’s lan- 
guage that he was expressing his commiseration by animated gestures 
accompanied by as animated ejaculatory phrases, when the door 
opened and Lilla appeared. She made a little exclamation of pleasure, 
or surprise, Sydney could not make out which it was, then came for- 
ward and shook hands, explaining rapidly to her aunt meanwhile that 
this was the kind fellow-traveller she had already told her of ; where- 
upon Signora Lanzi smiled, raised her eyes to heaven, shrugged her 
shoulders, ejaculated the name of her patron-saint, and finally pulled 
out a handkerchief, with which she wiped her eyes as she shook her 
head with deep emotion in the direction of Lilla. 

“ She was so glad to see me,” Lilla said ; “and Herr Schultz, whom 
I told you of, has written tomy uncle. But I don’t care much whether 
he keeps my money or not; Aunt Maria says that I am to live with 
her always, and that she has money enough for us both” 

Sydney had a very short time to do his love-making in ; only three 
days at the farthest. At the risk of frightening Lilla into saying no 
by using undue haste, he decided that he would tell his story to her. 
That evening he asked her to take a walk with him ; but although 
Signora Lanzi had made a great many concessions to Lilla’s recently 
acquired American notions of liberty, this she could not bring herself 
to consent to. Still she took the hint perhaps; she went off to her 
own room, and gave Sydney the opportunity to unburden his heart. 
It was late afternoon, and the bit of sky that could be seen between 
the rows of houses was wonderfully soft and exquisitely dyed. At 
the end of the block the street widened into a piazza ; the bells of the 
church in the piazza were slowly pealing for vespers. Lilla leaned 
forward, her hands clasped. She was lovelier than ever ; happiness, 
peace, had smoothed all the anxiety and trouble out of her brow, 
which Sydney had once been so distressed to see there. 

“Lilla,” he said softly —“ let me cail you Lilla, just this once, even 
if never again ; I can’t help thinking of you as Lilla —this time next 
month I shall be in America, doubtless. But I can’t go without telling 
you something. I love you.” 

She turned her lovely eyes upon him. “Oh,” she said, softly, with 
deep-drawn breath. He took her hand and kissed it, and she did 
not withdraw it. “I have loved you from the moment I saw you 
first, and it has seemed to me that I had the right to take care of 
you. May 1?” 
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Two tears stole slowly down her cheeks. “Oh, you are so good!” 
she cried. “I am afraid that you don’t know me. I am sucha baby ; 
I don’t know anything.” 

As if he cared for that! As if that were not one of her greatest 
charms in his eyes! He smiled down upon her with masculine supe- 
riority, and then he tried to make her tell him in words what he had 
already read in her smiles, her eyes, her tears — whether she loved 
him. And finally she did put her confession into words. 

Two days of perfect rapture and delight followed. Signora Lanzi 
fortunately took a fancy to Sydney, and smiled upon his suit. He 
was welcomed cordially to the barren, shabby, sunshiny little suite of 
rooms, She made various concessions in her rigid code of propriety 
for his benefit. Lilla was permitted to walk with him ; he was per- 
mitted to accompany Lilla to church. But the second day, when he 
had gone back to the hotel for dinner, he found a telegram awaiting 
him¢ It would be necessary for him to make his way back to France 
without loss of time, to attend to the affairs of the house in whose 
behalf he had come to Europe. It was to the last degree provoking. 
He had persuaded himself that he could steal two days more at least 
from relentless ‘Time, and now he found himself compelled to pack 
up and be off the very next day. 

He hurried to the Via Vecchia to tell Lilla of his misfortunes. The 
poor child came in to him immediately, full of her own woes: her aunt 
had been taken suddenly and desperately ill within the hour, of an 
inflammatory disorder which was then prevalent. ‘The doctor came 
into the room while Sydney and Lilla were talking, and told Lilla 
that her aunt wanted her. The girl went, and Sydney forthwith in- 
quired the exact state of the case, as regarded the old lady, of the 
doctor, who understood French. The doctor looked very grave. “She 
is desperately ill,” he said, “and she is very old and feeble. I do 
not think that she has the strength of constitution to resist disease. 
I am seriously apprehensive.” 

Sydney was intensely wretched. Lilla’s only protector in danger 
of her life, and himself absolutely compelled to leave her. He walked 
up and down debating. Finally, he acquainted the doctor with his 
dilemma. “Iam engaged to be married to Mademoiselle Meyer,” he 
said, “ and I am unavoidably compelled to leave Pisa. In the event 
of her aunt’s death, there are circumstances which render it exces- 
sively unfortunate that she should be left alone.” 

“1 can conceive them,” the doctor said. Then he added: “ If 
Mademoiselle would consent, there would be one way out of the diffi- 
culty : you could leave her the protection of your name.” 

How grateful Sydney was to the doctor for putting his strong wish 
into words! It encouraged him to break the subject to Lilla herself. 
At first she listened with an expression of such genuine distress that 
Sydney almost despaired of success ; but she loved him dearly, and 
his arguments Carried great weight with her. She gradually yielded, 

“1 must go to-morrow, my darling,” he said, “and I can’t get back 
to you possibly before the steamer sails on which I have engaged 
passage. Your aunt is very ill. If anything should happen to her, 
you would be left in the most forlorn condition imaginable ; I can’t 
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bear to think of it, with the chance of those people swooping down 
upon you at any time—” Here Lilla visibly shivered. “ If you will 
marry me, it will be the easiest, the most natural thing in the world 
for you to come straight to me, wherever I am, should your aunt be 
taken from you.” 

Meanwhile, the same train of thought was traversing Signora 
Lanzi’s brain. She realised the danger, and she was an extremely 
practical woman. She loved Lilla better than anything else in life, 
and it was an immense satisfaction to her that she would be left with 
a strong arm to lean on, should she herself yield to her present 
attack. All of her views on the subject she communicated to the 
doctor, when he came in presently. 

Hence, the matter was very easily adjusted. Lilla agreed, unsel- 
fishly keeping back her own tears and reluctance in obedience to the 
wishes of her lover and her aunt. A priest was sent for, and_per- 
formed the marriage ceremony at Signora Lanzi’s bedside. All fight 
long Signora Lanzi suffered and moaned, but there was no material 
change in her condition, when towards morning Sydney was obliged 
to tear himself away from Pisa, and resign himself to the long journey 
northward ; but he made what arrangements he could to insure his 
little wife’s comfort and convenience. He left her definite instructions 
where he was to be addressed on certain days, up to a certain date ; 
and he agreed that as soon as he had conferred with Mr. Premium, 
on his return to New York, he would request leave of absence, and 
travel straight back to Italy again to claim his wife, if in the mean- 
time she had not joined him. But in spite of his precautions, his 
forethought, he left Lilla with many a foreboding of evil to come. 

He remained in Paris for two days, where he confidently expected 
a letter from Lilla. But no letter came. He telegraphed back to 
Pisa, and received in reply: “ Signora Lanzi died yesterday. Have 
written.—Lilla Des Milles.” He read his own name after her own 
beautiful baptismal one with a thrill of pride and delight. So her 
aunt was dead! Then of course she would join him immediately. 
The next address he had given her was Brussels ; she would doubtless 
meet him there. He controlled his impatience and journeyed to 
Brussels. This was one of those occasions when never had he stood 
in greater need of philosophy, and when never had it been more 
difficult to summon philosophy to the rescue. 

Arrived in Brussels, there was still no word from Lilla. A day, 
two days, three days went by, and still no line. He wrote himself 
incessantly, but to no purpose. The days tore by, since he was posi- 
tively pursued by the multiplicity of business transactions that 
crowded upon him at the last moment. But the crowded, busy days 
were succeeded by long, unhappy nights, when Sydney would walk 
the floor a prey to the greatest anxiety. He had a keen sense of the 
obligation he was under to his employers. A great deal was at stake 
for them in the affair they had trusted him to transact for them. He 
could not fail them without violating his honor ; else, of course, he 
would have gone straight to Pisa, and upbraided his little wife for her 
Strange silence. There must be a reason ; there probably was an 
excellent reason for her unaccountable silence. 
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Poor little, Lilla! There was. When her aunt died, she made 
up her mind to join her husband without loss of time. She packed 
up her small wardrobe, she bade adieu to old Assunta and the 
Doctor, in whose hands she left her affairs until Mr. Des Milles 
should write explicit instructions on the subject, and she started off. 
But she had not gone as far as Venice when she was taken des- 
perately ill; she was obliged to discontinue her journey. There 
were, strange to say, no marks of identification about her — no cards, 
no letters, excepting one, the envelope of which was not directed, 
the letter itself beginning, “ My dearest husband.” This was the 
letter which Lilla had written to Sydney, as she had telegraphed, but 
which in her hurry and confusion, and in the coming on of this 
illness, she had forgoten to mail, even to direct. 

So the Sisters of Santa Madre di Pieta, to whom the child was 
taken to be nursed, had no clue as to whom she belonged. For 
weeks, months, they did not expect her to live from day to day, 
And when she did recover her consciousness and a little of her 
strength, she was as helpless as a baby. She had forgotten all about 
herself. It was some time — weeks again —before she could re- 
member where she was, what had happened to her. 

Meanwhile, it was not until his own letters were returned to him 
through the roundabout machinery of the Italian Post-office Depart- 
ment, coming in contact with the only a trifle less roundabout machinery 
of the American Post-office Department, that Sydney Des Milles’ appre- 
hensions were thoroughly aroused. ‘This was after his return to 
New York, by which time, with the curious fatality to which human 
nature is liable, he had worked himself up into a condition of in- 
dignant self-torture. It seemed to him that there could be no excuse 
for the resolute silence that these people in Pisa had maintained. 
He was quite determined not to believe that Lilla was ill; that was 
out of the question, since had she been ill, Doctor Santi would have 
been the first to drop him, as he had agreed, a line. No, she was 
not ill; she had simply wearied of her suddenly forged chains. She 
had resolved to snap them before they galled her wrists. He loved 
her passionately, and this very love made him unreasoningly blind. 
He took occasion to call at the Meyers’ dry-goods store after his 
return to New York, and saw both old Meyer and his son. At least, 
Lilla was not pursued by them. For the rest he was sure that she 
was safe in Pisa ; her mother’s relations there, if poor, were of gentle 
blood. Well, he would give her time for reflection. He would not 
sacrifice his pride on the altar of his infatuation. 

But when, as I said, his letters were returned to him at the end of 
six months, he awoke from his fit of anger and jealousy. They 
were enclosed in an official envelope, on which was written, “ Left 
Pisa.” 

Left Pisa! Then where in heaven’s name was she? He went 
straight to Mr. Premium and requested to be allowed three months’ 
vacation. Mr. Premium could not well afford to lose his right-hand 
man at that particular moment ; but then neither could he afford to 
y his right-hand man. He granted his request after some 

emur. 
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About the same time Lilla was finally roused from the apathy which 
had succeeded the fever-crisis of her young life, subjected of late to 
such bewildering assaults. She explained to the Sisters who she was 
and where she was bound ; and they set her on her way again, and 
blessed her, and gratefully accepted the compensation in money 
which she left with them, in the form of an order on the bank in Pisa ; 
Doctor Santi had seen that she was provided with funds before she 
started. She wrote to America, telling her husband where she was, 
and that she would sail from Havre on a certain day, and then she 
started on the journey herself. But her letter just missed Sydney ; 
it arrived the day after he sailed from New York. These two were 
involved in the links of a strange fatality for the time being. 

In Havre, Lilla found herself compelled to wait a day or two for 
the homeward-bound steamer. By this time she resigned herself to 
detentions, to mischances, with the’ lassitude that was the result of 
her long illness. She sat for hours in her room in the hotel, looking 
out at the blue line of the sea that lay between her and the suddenly 
bestowed happiness she had scarcely tasted as yet. Would she ever 
taste it again? A doubt of its reality was gaining upon her. Had 
those two or three days in Pisa been after all only a dream? 

One day a steamer arrived from New York. She watched her 
enter the harbor ; she afterwards listened to the bustle of the arrival 
of some of her passengers at the hotel. It was late in the afternoon, 
and the bell rang for dinner not long afterwards. On her way down- 
stairs she passed groups of travellers — girls with the eager, happy 
look on their faces that had faded from “His girl’s long ago; papas 
bowed down by responsibilities and shawls ; mammas who had appar- 
ently taken out a fresh lease of life ; children under everybody’s feet, 
and as unpopular as children are to the unkind world outside their 
nurseries ; finally, knots of young men, canvas-knapsacked, poring 
over guide-books. Lilla glided past them all. A handsome middle- 
aged woman with her daughter on her other side was her neighbor. 

“What became of Sydney Des Milles?” the daughter asked sud- 
denly. 

“ He and Helen went out to take a walk,” the mother said. Then 
lower: “ He has agreed to go with us to-morrow morning ; and when 
I suggested the Rhine, he did not say no. So I fancy he will be of 
the party.” 

“I suppose Helen is pleased. I’m sure I don’t care,” the daughter 
said. “It is to be hoped Helen’s undisguised attentions have flat- 
tered him.” 

“TI am sure I don’t know what you mean,” the mother retorted. 

But Lilla Des Milles could guess. A thousand jealous, suspicious 
fancies flashed through her brain. It was Aer Sydney these people 
were talking about. She determined for a brief moment that she 
would sit there until this Helen came in with er husband, and that 
she would then go forward. But her courage failed her ; she pushed 
back her chair and rose. 

“ Are you ill?” Mrs. West inquired, with impulsive compassion. 

“Yes —a little — not much,” falters Lilla, as she hurries away. 

“What a lovely creature ! I had not noticed her. I wonder if she 
overheard what we were saying?” 
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“T don’t see that it matters if she did. We are perfect strangers 
to her. Ah! here come Helen and Mr. Des Milles. How bored he 
looks!” 

From the top of the first flight of stairs his wife had seen him — 
had recognised him with a wild throb of pain. He, for his part, was 
bored, weary. These Wests were the merest chance acquaintances, 
but they had contrived to fasten themselves upon him during the 
brief ten or twelve days since he had been made known to them. 
Mrs. West had requested it of him as a favor to wait in Havre with 
them until the morning, and then put them on their way to Paris. 
He had unwillingly agreed to do so, after ascertaining that there 
would be only the difference of a few hours in his journey to Italy — 
the morning-train making better connections. But he chafed at the 
detention nevertheless. He would rather be detained on the road 
than here. 

Lilla made up her mind instantly what she would do. She decided 
to start for Italy that very night. Accordingly, before midnight she 
was on her way —a tumult of despair and misery in her young heart, 
from which she could not rend herself. Ah! if only, on the wings of 
the steam dragon, she coudd be borne away from thought. 

Poor Sydney was doomed to disaster after disaster. The train on 
which he left Paris, some hours later, met with an accident. After 
that he was the victim of detention after detention. He wasted thus 
two or three days on the road more than were necessary ; and when 
he reached Pisa, Lilla had been there several days already. 

Meanwhile, Lilla had looked up old Assunta and had persuaded 
her to come and take care of her. The apartment in the Via Vecchia 
was still untenanted. Lilla drearily went from room to room, un- 
barring windows, letting in the light of day. Some of the plants that 
had bloomed so profusely in days gone by, were still standing about, 
but they were dry and withered now. Poor Lilla watered them with 
her tears ; they were like her life. Then she sent for Herr Schultz 
and had a long conversation with him. She desired to wind up her 
worldly affairs, and then to take leave of the cares and disappoint- 
ments which had made up life to her. She would go to the Sisters 
of the Santa Madre at Venice and make her home with them. 

Herr Schultz informed her that Mr. Des Milles had not communi- 
cated with him in any way. He explained to Lilla the condition of 
her aunt’s estate, and told her to what sum she would be entitled 
from it. He also told her that he had been in correspondence with 
her uncle in New York, and that when he had informed Mr. Meyer 
of her marriage, he had replied that he stood prepared to turn over 
his guardianship of his niece’s property to her husband whenever he 
chose to apply. 

At this Lilla looked so unfeignedly wretched that Herr Schultz 
made a few more remarks of a general nature, then rose togo. He 
suspected that Lilla and her husband had had a misunderstanding. 
He would send his wife to see her and talk matters over with her. 
Meanwhile, Lilla assured him that she would be in Pisa for a few 
days at least. 

When he was gone, the child wandered out — wandered up and 
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down the gloomy, quaint old city. She passed the inevitable beggars 
on the Lung’ Arno, pursuing their trade of self-torture — Pisan beggars 
have reduced deformity to a fine art. She stared in at the sluggish 
Arno wearily, so it seemed, struggling seaward through its sands. 
Seaward —and so ocean-ward. She longed to be carried along with 
it. She came out upon the Piazza of the Duomo, stared vaguely up 
at the peerless vignette made against the blue sky ‘of the dark Cathe- 
dral, the spherical beauty of the Baptistery, the slender leaning Cam- 
panile- -tower that had been the mystery of her childhood. She peered 
in at the Campo Santo. Dead men’s bones! Ah! death did come at 
last. But she was so young ; perhaps it would not come to her for 
years. She stole away from the grand beauty of church and belfry 
back to the dark, narrow streets, home. She toiled up the weary 
steps ; she opened the door on which Lanzi was still written, and 
with bowed head entered the sitting-room, with its three windows 
flung wide open and the spring-sun filtering in through the closed 
Venetian blinds. 

Some one came hastily forward. She raised her head. 

“ Oh, Lilla — Lilla!” 

It was Sydney’s voice. Had she been dreaming? Dreaming a 
“broken, sad, bad dream ” of doubt, of jealousy, of suspicion ? With 
a cry, a long, "low, sobbing cry, she fell forward into his arms. 


K. R. L. 
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HE years flow by in our border life, 
Like the sweeping floods of our mountain streams; 
Some filled with madness, and war, and strife, 
Some only remembered like far-off dreams. 


And glancing back through the days gone by, 
As one looks down an elm-tree avenue, 

Where on part of the scene the shadows lie, 
And on part the sunlight is breaking through— 


“ Handsome Will” rises before my sight, 
As fine a fellow as ever drew breath; 

Good by the camp-fire, best in a fight ;— 
A man to tie to for life or death. 
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No doubt you’ve heard tell of Mad Maurice, 
A dare-devil Texan from Goliad ; 

A quarrelsome cuss who hated peace, 
And always was ready for something bad. 


He had some grudge against Handsome Will — 
Pure deviltry — Will was loved by all; 

He watched his chance, and when all was stil 
On one moonlight night he planted a ball 


In the brave lad’s heart, then sped away 
Toward a redskin camp on the Wichitd ; 
Stampeding our ponies, thus to stay 
Pursuit, but the sun ere next noonday saw 


A dozen riders dash over the plain, 
As a whirlwind sweeps through the prairie grass; 
The buffalo snorted and shook their mane, 
Awe-struck to see this storm-cloud pass. 


The sun twice rose and the sun twice se 
It was eat and sleep and follow the trail ; 
The sun rose again; now the grass was wet, 
And our weary horses began to fail. 


We had struck the hills. The rain had stopped. 
’Mid the chaparral in a small ravine, 

We suddenly on Mad Maurice popped ; 
We had run him down, for our chase was keen. 


We bound the wretch, then rested awhile ; 
Then ’cross the prairie and over the hill 
Rode back for many a weary mile, 
To where our companions were camping still. 


“Sorrowful Camp” we christened the place, 
’Twas baptised in blood, and we left it soon, 

For it seemed haunted by that brave face 
Turned ghastly up to the silver moon. 


Where’s Mad Maurice? Quxten sabe? Not I. 
The last sight that ever I had of him, 

Round his neck was a rope with a slip-noose tie, 
And over his head was a live-oak limb. 


HARRY J. SHELLMAN. 








CASTLE CURIOUS. 


A CuristMas Farry TALE FOR THE LITTLE FoLks, 


—_— 


HERE was once a dwarf by the name of Pukket, who was 

one of the most ingenious fellows that ever lived. If he 

had only been good, his cunning skill would certainly have been a 
blessing to himself and of great benefit to all around him; but 
instead of this he was a very wicked imp, and exerted all his 
wonderful powers only to work mischief upon everybody that he 
possibly could. Among other things that he did, he built himself a 
large and magnificent palace of white marble, which he called 
Castle Curious, and about this we shall now learn something further. 

There were beautiful groves, lawns and gardens all around it, and 
the whole was enclosed by a high wall, on which he had painted the 
most wonderful pictures. In these everything was so natural and 
life-like that birds often dashed their little brains out against the 
wall in trying to get at the fruit painted there, and many a poor dog 
met the same fate in springing upon the painted foxes and rabbits. 
So, too, the bees would cluster around the painted flowers, and the 
ducks strive to get into the painted water. All the stone-carving 
about Castle Curious, and, indeed, the workmanship displayed in its 
whole construction, was of the same marvellous perfection. 

But the most remarkable feature about it was an immense eye, 
larger than a cart-wheel, which the dwarf placed in its highest tower. 
This eye the wicked Pukket considered the masterpiece of his 
works and quite the triumph of his life. It had the singular power 
of at once drawing to the castle all persons who so much as caught 
one glimpse of it, whether from near at hand or the greatest distance. 
By day, when the sun shone on it, the eye glittered and sparkled 
with the greatest brilliancy, and at night it was splendidly illuminated 
with red lights, so that it could be seen from far and wide. 

And now a great many people had been unwittingly drawn to the 
castle by its magic power, but not one had ever returned to tell what 
he had seen ; so that the most dreadful stories were often heard con- 
cerning the place, and it was whispered that the cruel dwarf had 
murdered all his victims. Soon, no one that had heard about these 
strange things would go anywhere near the castle, if it could possibly 
be avoided, and the country in its neighborhood became completely 
deserted. But a great many strangers from a distance were still 
drawn into it, for it stood on what had been up to this time one of 
the chief roads in the land. 

At last the king determined that it was high time to put a stop to 
such doings in his dominions, and so sent a regiment of soldiers to 
demolish the castle. But, alas! not one of the valiant command 
returned to tell the tale of their achievements, and it was supposed 
that they had all been entrapped and made away with by the wicked 
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Pukket. Afterwards two other regiments shared the same fate. The 
king, of course, now became exceedingly angry at this state of affairs 
in his realm, but was quite at his wits’ end to know what course to 
pursue under the circumstances. 

About this time Father Herbert, a good old hermit who was noted 
for his childlike simplicity and want of suspicion, was said to have 
walked along for two or three miles in full sight of Castle Curious, 
and yet had not been drawn towards it by that wonderful power that 
seemed to affect every one else that came within reach of the great 
glaring eye in the tower. It seems that it was a rainy day, so he had 
had his umbrella raised, and being completely occupied with his own 
pious thoughts, he had jogged along the road till the castle was left 
far behind, without his ever knowing that he had been in its vicinity 
at all. 

This story coming to the ears of the king, a fourth band of 
soldiers was soon sent out, who were instructed to hold their shields 
before their eyes as they approached the castle. But the desire to 
take a peep at the wonderful eye, of which they had heard such 
strange things, became too strong in some of them ; and as the road 
was uneven from washing by recent rains, it was extremely difficult 
for any of the others to hold their shields steadily before their faces, 
and if they caught but the slightest glimpse of the great eye it was 
all over with them ; and so these soldiers fared no better than their 
comrades before them. The next regiment sent, which belonged to 
the king’s own body-guard, were provided with large umbrellas (as 
it was thought they could be carried more easily than shields, in such 
a manner as to prevent the eye’s being seen), and were particularly 
charged on no account to let their curiosity overcome their prudence, 
as it would surely prove their ruin. And this plan really seemed 
about to succeed. Slowly and steadily the gallant troops approached 
the towering marble castle ; but just as they began to congratulate 
themselves on the success of their expedition, there came up a sudden 
and terrific blast of wind, and instantly every umbrella was turned 
inside out. The next moment the whole regiment was running at 
the double-quick towards the castle, intent only on beholding the 
wonders there to be seen. The great gates, like the jaws of death, 
closed on them, and then they were heard of no more. The poor 
king, when he found that his favorite regiment with whom such pre- 
cautions had been taken had not been able to avoid the mishap of 
the others, was in great distress of mind, and entirely at a loss for 
some new expedient ; and so we will leave him for the present in the 
midst of his perplexities. 

On one side of Castle Curious was a very large and fine old forest, 
and on the other, though separated from it by high hills which pre- 
vented it from being seen, a populous town. At the border of the 
wood, but on the side furthest from the castle, a maiden named 
Christabel, who was one of the prettiest and sweetest little darlings 
that was ever seen, lived with her aged grandparents. Their home 
was a neat little thatch-ruofed cottage, which was completely over- 
grown with woodbine, nasturtium, convolvuluses and roses ; for her 
old grandfather, though only a simple woodman, was fond of beau- 
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tiful things ; and as for grandma, her chief delight was in her flower- 
garden — next to Christabel, of course. This fair girl had been care- 
fully reared, and taught to love the truth and do right from infancy, 
and so she was as happy as the day was long. 

It was now winter, and all the beautiful vines clambering over the 
cottage were leafless and covered with snow ; but the good grandame 
had a great many plants growing in pots inside the house; and 
altogether, with the great log-fire burning on the hearth, and the 
flowers, and the contented faces of the inmates, it seemed very bright 
and cheerful within-doors, though the winter storm might howl ever 
so loudly among the great old trees all around. Though Christabel 
lived at her grandfather’s, it was not because her parents were dead, 
but in order to keep the old folks from being lonely, and because 
there were so many brothers and sisters at home that it was rather 
difficult for her father, who was but a poor carpenter, to fill all the 
hungry little mouths. He lived in the neighboring town, which, as I 
said, was on the opposite side of Castle Curious from the forest. 
Christabel had always been accustomed to spend Christmas with her 
parents, but before this there had been no Castle Curious to pass by, 
as it had only been built during the past year. But this year too she 
was very anxious to go to the town on Christmas Eve as usual ; and 
her grandpa, who did not like to disappoint her, told her that if she 
took her Bible with her and read it very carefully, without taking her 
eyes off its pages once while she was in the neighborhood, he thought 
she might get past it safely. The good old man did not know very 
much about Castle Curious, and for that matter no one did ; for who 
that had ever looked on it since that dreadful eye had been placed in 
its towers had returned to tell what he had seen? Little Christabel 
had been looking forward with a great deal of pleasure to the merry 
Christmas-time, and had been busy for a long while in making pretty 
little presents for her father and mother and all the small brothers 
and sisters. She always set out on her journey on the morning of the 
day before Christmas, so that she could reach her father’s house by 
evening. ‘This year, as was her custom, her grandma gave her as 
many good things for her mother as she could carry in her basket, 
and then sent her off, with many a caution in regard to the castle of 
the wicked Pukket, and many a fervent prayer for her safe-keeping 
on the way. 

So Christabel started off through the lonely woods, with her Bible 
in her hand and her basket on her arm, with a light heart and an 
eager step, thinking of the happy times she should have on the merry 
Christmas Eve and the blessed Christmas morning. ‘The woods did 
not seem lonely to her, but, on the other hand} quite natural and 
homelike, for she had lived in them all her life. Then the sun shone 
brightly in the blue, blue sky overhead, and a few little snow-birds 
were hopping about among the bare branches, and now and then 
chirping merrily, seemed to be bidding her good-morning. Nor did 
she forget her little friends at this glad Christmas season, but had 
brought a large piece of bread with her to break up into crumbs and 
scatter along the path as she went. And so she felt very light-hearted 
and happy, as she had been trying to do right and follow in the steps 
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of the good Saviour all the months that were gone, and knew that the 
kind Father would take care of her, even as he watched over the little 
snow-birds out in the dreary winter woods. 

When she got near the edge of the forest, she opened her little 
Bible and commenced reading, taking good care all the time not to 
raise her eyes once from the page. But just as she arrived opposite 
the castle of Pukket, it so happened that she was obliged to turn a 
leaf, and as she was doing so, a flash of sunlight reflected from the 
great blazing eye on the tower struck the corner of hereye. That 
one glimpse, however, was enough, and now there was no escape for 
the poor girl. In an instant the Bible in her hand, the wise counsel 
of her grandparents, the little Christmas presents, Christmas itself, 
and father and mother, sisters and brothers, were all forgotten, and 
she could see or think of nothing else but the beautiful palace toward 
which she was now hastening with willing feet. As she drew near, 
she saw the wonderful pictures on the garden-walls, and almost 
screamed with delight at the sight of such pretty things as were there 
portrayed, for she never dreamed of anything half so fine. The gates 
were wide open, and just within them there was a company of wooden 
figures so ingeniously constructed that they looked and could move 
exactly like real persons. These were dressed in various kinds of 
costume: some represented ancient Greek and Roman warriors, 
some Eastern sages, some nodding Chinamen, like those we some- 
times see in the windows of tea-shops ; and there were a great many 
others beside. And all these figures so gaily dressed were bowing 
down to the ground, and with smiling faces beckoning to Chris- 
tabel to enter, as though she were some great princess. The fair 
girl was so much astonished and delighted, however, with all the 
strange sights, that she could do nothing but stand still and gaze, 
with eyes full of wonderment. Then there came dashing down the 
grand avenue leading up to the castle a party of knights and ladies, 
dressed in the brightest colors, and mounted on steeds caparisoned 
with gorgeous trappings. And these too, both riders and horses, 
were, in fact, nothing but automata or self-acting artificial figures ; 
but so beautifully were they shaped, and so perfect the machinery 
that caused them to move, that Christabel thought, of course, they 
must be alive. Then a pretty page led a milk-white palfrey up to her, 
and falling on one knee, offered his hand that she might put her foot 
in it and mount. As soon as she was on the horse, the ladies and 
gentlemen all bowed so gracefully and smiled so sweetly that she felt 
quite happy ; and then some of the ladies threw a beautiful robe all 
covered with gold embroidery around her, and set a coronet of 
flashing gems on her brow, so that the poor child thought she must 
be in some dream of enchantment, as indeed she was. The whole 
company now, with Christabel in their midst, rode gaily up to the 
castle; and as they went along, she saw on either side the most 
lovely flowers, though it was in the middle of winter, of such size and 
such delicious perfume and brilliancy of color as she had never con- 
ceived of. Beautiful fountains too played in the sunlight, and birds 
of all the colors of the rainbow sang with ravishing sweetness in the 
trees, which were all loaded down with the most tempting-looking 
gold and silver fruit. 
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The party presently came up to the magnificent portico of the 
castle, and in the great doorway she beheld a large band of musi- 
cians stationed. These were also automata, but they played so 
bewitchingly on their instruments of gold that even the wooden horses 
the party rode, danced exactly in time with their music. Then two 
stately footmen in splendid livery came out and assisted Christabel 
to dismount, and then ushered her into a hall more magnificent than 
she had ever heard of, except in the most extravagant fairy-tales. 
Superb chandeliers blazing with lights hung from the lofty ceiling, 
which, with the graceful columns supporting it, was studded with 
gems ; while around the walls, huge mirrors alternated with the most 
charming pictures that ever were seen. The floor was one splendid 
mosaic of colored marbles, representing the Garden of Eden, in the 
centre of which could be seen depicted the tempting of our first parents 
by the crafty serpent ; and at intervals near the wall were placed grace- 
ful statues of the gods and goddesses of ancient mythology. 

At the end of this grand hall were large folding-doors of pure gold, 
enriched with figures carved in bas-relief, and over them glittered 
this inscription in blazing letters of light: 


FAR RICHER THINGS ARE STILL IN STORE 
FOR THOSE WHO PASS THIS GOLDEN DOOR. 


So filled with curiosity to know what was beyond was Christabel 
(for such was the effect the air of the palace had on the minds of all 
who entered), that she scarcely paused to admire the wonders of the 
apartment, but went directly up to the golden door, the two leaves of 
which swung noiselessly back on their hinges as she passed through. 
For a moment all was one dazzling blaze of light, blinding her with 
its glare ; and then the doors swung back with an awful bang, and 
she was left in utter darkness. She knew not which way to turn, lest 
she should make some false step, and so stood perfectly motionless. 

And now there arose on her ears the most terrible sounds that 
could pain and affright a tender maiden’s ear. From beneath her 
very feet seemed to come horrible cries, groans and shrieks of pain ; 
while her nostrils were offended by a dreadful sickening odor, as if 
arising from some horrible pit. Then she saw a dim light descending 
from a great height above her, and presently could faintly discern a 
car being let down towards her. Ere long it reached her side, and 
from it stepped a hideous creature, in whom she could not but recog- 
nise the terrible dwarf, Pukket. The imp instantly seized her by the 
arm, and raising a blazing torch above their heads, exclaimed: “ Be- 
hold the fate of those who fall into my power!” It was a terrible 
sight, indeed, that met her eyes. She found that she was standing 
upon a narrow ledge overhanging a gloomy abyss, and down in that 
dark and horrible pit, which was of immense size, she could just dis- 
tinguish the figures of human beings; some groping and crawling 
about like reptiles, some fighting furiously, and others stretched upon 
the ground writhing in pain. Here in this dismal abode were all the 
regiments of soldiers who had disappeared so strangely, as well as all 
the other persons who had been enticed into the castle, where they 
had been left by the cruel dwarf to pine and die by slow degrees, 
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So scantily were they supplied with food that the poor creatures were 
forced to struggle with one another for every mouthful, and every 
day beheld the release by death of one or more of these victims from 
their misery. “ And such fate will be thine,” the dwarf went on to 
add, “except on one condition — that you consent to be my wife and 
the mistress of my castle.” But she felt that she would far sooner 
die than become the bride of such a wretch, and did not hesitate to 
tell him so; whereupon he replied that he would give her twelve 
months to decide finally, and if she did not then consent, she should 
be thrown headlong into the pit. Then he drew her into a small 
chamber built in the wall, and having clasped about her neck a gold 
collar, to which was attached a chain connected with an iron ring 
fastened in the massive stones, departed and left her to her thoughts. 

So this was the way poor Christabel spent her Christmas Eve, and 
her Christmas too, and many a weary week and month afterward. 
Each day she was visited by beautiful maidens in silks and jewels, and 
having lights like a myriad glow-worms together in their foreheads, 
who brought her the most elegant dainties served in golden dishes 
(which they presented on bended knees), and never ceased to paint 
in glowing colors all the splendor and happiness which would be her 
lot as the wife of the master of the great castle. These fair creatures 
were the daughters of Pukket, and their mother was a wicked but 
beautiful fairy, named Malicia. The groans and cries of despair that 
continually rose to her ears did not allow her to forget for an instant 
what must be her doom should she refuse to comply with the demands 
of the dwarf. 

When Christabel’s father found that his daughter had not come to 
the town on Christmas Eve, he set out for his father’s house on 
Christmas morning ; taking a roundabout way, as he did not care to 
get into the vicinity of Castle Curious. What was his consternation 
on arriving at the cot to find that his darling Christabel had started 
for the town as usual the day before Christmas, and that since then 
nothing more had been heard of her. ‘There could be but one sur- 
mise — that she had fallen a victim to the wiles of the crafty Pukket. 
The heart-broken father immediately determined to go in search of 
her, happen what might to him. Her grandfather entreated that he 
might be allowed to go in his place, because it had been through his 
carelessness in permitting her to go by the castle alone that the evil 
had befallen her ; but his son would not hear of such a thing, and at 
once set out himself. Having once come in sight of the eye on the 
castle-tower,.the poor carpenter soon found himself in that great pit 
of misery of which we have been reading, where he, of course, looked 
in vain for his daughter among the wretched crowd of sufferers. 

And when the good old woodman heard nothing now of either his 
son or his granddaughter, he was so grieved that he could stay at 
home no longer. So he too took the road to the castle, and was 
found one morning by his son, lying in a senseless condition on the 
damp, cold floor of the cruel Pukket’s prison-house. And thus mat- 
ters stood at Castle Curious. 

In a distant part of the world at this period, lived a young and 
handsome prince, who, like Cinderella and a great many others, it is 
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said, in those old times, was fortunate enough to be blest with a 
fairy godmother. Though this highly favored young gentleman had 
all manner of nice things at his command, and whatever he had not 
could easily get by the asking, though he was petted and praised and 
treated with all due homage at his father’s court, he was so unreason- 
able as to be unhappy. Everything that could be thought of to give 
him pleasure had been tried in vain, and at last all the most beautiful 
young lacies in the kingdom were summoned to the palace that he 
might select one for his princess ; for it was thought that if he could 
only get a wife to his taste, all his melancholy would depart, and he 
would be happy for the rest of his life. But the poor fellow did not 
care a button for the ladies’ society or the pleasures of the court, 
and much preferred to wander off alone by the shore of the loud- 
roaring sea or to climb to the tops of the highest mountains. 

At last he resolved to go to his fairy godmother to see if she 
could not give him some relief from the thoughts that continually 
preyed upon his mind. He found her in a lonely wood some dis- 
tance from the palace, and told her that he longed to be doing noble 
deeds of daring which should prove a benefit to mankind, and that 
he could not be happy till he was thus engaged. So the good fairy 
sent him forth into the world in quest of heroic adventures, giving 
him for his protection a beautiful sword, which she called the sword 
of truth, and charging him never to let its bright blade become 
tarnished or its keen edge dulled. 

This occurred about the time that the hapless Christabel fell into 
the hands of the cruel Pukket. It was now the very last day of 
her period of trial. We may easily believe that her mind was more 
firmly fixed than ever in the determination to refuse to wed the 
wicked monster in whose power she lay. 

So now she sat in her cell with the collar of gold still round her 
neck, waiting his coming in hopeless despair. In hopeless despair 
so far as any external happiness in this world was concerned, though 
the sweet satisfaction of doing right gave her calm and peace, and 
nerved her to resolve to bear with patience whatever suffering might 
be inflicted upon her. ; 

Often and often during the long dreary months had she called out 
at the top of her voice in order to save some victim of Pukket’s from 
destruction when she heard the clang of the fatal golden doors, but 
always in vain. They had all been too eager to rush forward and 
see the wonders that lay;beyond these mysterious portals, to stop a 
moment before it was too late. Thus, among the rest, she had cried 
out to her father and grandfather when they came to the castle, 
though the flash of light as the doors swung open had been so 
blinding that she had not recognised either of them. 

And so she was sitting in her dungeon, sad and forlorn, as the 
hours crept slowly by on this last day of the twelve months, expecting 
each moment to find the grim-visaged dwarf beside her, demanding 
her decision ; when it so chanced that the prince, after many gallant 
adventures in various parts of the world, happened to come in sight 
of Castle Curious, and as princes were no better proof against the fatal 
attraction of the great eye in the tower than anybody else, he was 
soon making rapid strides towards it 
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Having entered the grand hall, like Christabel and so many others 
before him, he immediately went up to the golden doors, and was 
about to rush forward into the darkness, when he heard the voice of 
the maiden calling out to him in the most piteous tones to stop ere 
he was lost. This time Christabel’s cry of warning was not in vain. 
Its heartrending entreaty pierced his very soul, and though one foot 
was already on the brink of the pit, he was saved from making the 
fatal plunge. As he heard the cry and groans of Pukket’s wretched 
victims rising from that gulf of despair beneath him, he shuddered to 
think what he had escaped, and at once hastened to the spot whence 
proceeded the kindly voice, to thank the owner of it for his kind 
preservation. From Christabel he learned the story of the dwarf’s 
cruelties, and then immediately inquired where he might find the 
monster ; for he longed with all his heart to rid the kingdom and the 
world of such a pest. When she replied that he spent most of his 
time in the highest tower of the castle, where the wonderful eye was 
set up —as she had been informed by the daughters of Malicia and 
Pukket —he lost no time in finding the stairs leading up to it, and 
at once eagerly commenced mounting them. 

On the top of the tower, in a little observatory which he had built 
for the purpose, the ugly dwarf, like a spider watching for flies, sat 
looking out over the country for new victims ; and no sooner had the 
gallant prince spied him, than he rushed furiously upon him with 
drawn sword, exclaiming : “ Die, thou vile wretch!” But Pukket did 
not appear at all inclined to die as easily as his antagonist seemed to 
expect ; for, seizing with the quickness of thought a huge club which 
he always kept near him, he raised it just in time to parry the prince’s 
lunge. Then followed a long and terrific fight. Perhaps you can get 
the best idea of it in a passage or two from the wonderful Faerie 
Queene, written by the great poet Spenser who lived three hundred 
years ago, in which such conflicts are described with great spirit ; 
though you will notice through the lines some curious old words 
which are not now in use. The dwarf was now— 


“Inflamed with scornful wrath and high disdain, 
And lifting up his dreadful club on high, 
All armed with ragged snubs and knotty grain, 
Him thought at first encounter to have slain. 
But wise and wary was that noble peer, 
And lightly leaping from so monstrous main, 
Did fair avoid the violence full near.” 


Then the prince returned the compliment, and 


‘sharply him assailed and sore bestead 
With heaps of strokes, which he at him let fly 
As thick as hail forth pouréd from the sky. 
He struck, he soust, he foynd, he hewd, he lashed, 
And did his iron brand so fast apply 
That from the same the fiery sparkles flashed, 
As fast as water-sprinkles ’gainst a rock are dashed.” 


Still, neither was victorious: 


“Full many mighty strokes on either side 
Were sent, that seeméd death in them to bear, 
But they were both so watchful and well-eyed 
That they avoided were, and vainly by did slide.” 
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So, you see, it was very uncertain which would win, and after a long 
time thus spent, the fierce struggle did not seem any nearer coming 
to an end than at first, when suddenly the prince’s foot slipped on 
the smooth floor, which was made of glass, and he fell upon one knee. 
The next instant he was knocked senseless by the club of his ever- 
watchful adversary. 

With a grunt of triumph the dwarf sprang upon him, to despatch 
him with his own weapon ; but no sooner had the wicked monster 
touched the great sword of truth than he in turn fell to the ground. 
Before he could regain his feet, the prince had recovered the use of 
his scattered wits, and it was but the work of a second to run the 
ugly wretch through the body with his sword. With one blow of the 
sword the prince then shattered into a million pieces the great eye 
which had so long been the terror of a kingdom ; and as it broke, 
the whole castle was rocked to its foundations as by a great earth- 
quake ; at which the collar and chain fell from Christabel’s neck, the 
dreadful prison-house of the dwarf vanished forever from sight, and 
all the poor captives found themselves restored to liberty once more. 

The prince, not delaying an instant longer in the tower, flew down 
the stairs in search of Christabel, and quickly found himself in the 
great hall, where a scene of splendor, and of rejoicing too, such as 
seldom falls to the lot of mortals to see, burst upon his view. Splendid 
tables, loaded with all sorts of dainties and good things that were 
ever made or served by any cooks or caterers in the world, were 
spread down the length of the room, while an elegantly dressed 
company stood before them, who seemed to be looking anxiously 
towards two rich chairs of state, on a raised platform overshadowed 
by a gorgeous canopy, which stood where the golden doors had 
formerly been, as if waiting for them to be occupied before they sat 
down. 

Near the door stood the fair Christabel, more fresh and beautiful 
than ever, and blushing like a red rose-bud when she saw the prince 
approaching. Falling on her knees, she kissed his hand, thanking 
him rather by looks than words for her preservation: the beaming, 
tear-filled eyes telling plainly enough the love and gratitude her lips 
could not express. But the prince also felt just as grateful to her ; 
for had she not been his good angel, that had saved him from ending 
his days in the miserable pit of the cruel dwarf? So he gallantly 
raised her ; and when he looked into that sweet young face, love, too, 
you may be sure, was not long in following gratitude. Fondly he 
clasped her in his arms, and as she wept happy tears upon the manly 
bosom of the young hero, she felt that henceforth she should never 
lack a true knight and fearless defender. Then he led her up to one 
of the great chairs under the canopy, himself taking the other; and 
presently Christabel’s father and grandfather, whom she had not 
noticed as yet, came up to embrace their darling and bless the brave 
prince for their deliverance. 

And now the good company present, which indeed consisted 
entirely of the soldiers and others who had survived the cruel treat- 
ment of the wicked Pukket, sat down at the richly laden table, and 
for a long time the banquetting and revelry were kept up with great 
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jollity. Curiously enough, the ingenious wooden automata served as 
the waiters at the feast, and accomplished their new tasks with perfect 
satisfaction to the guests. The dwarf had had no living creatures 
about him except the three daughters of the fairy Malicia, and they 
had been instantly changed into black cats when the great eye was 
shattered by the sword of truth; whence to this day, as you know, 
black cats are sometimes said to be possessed by witches. 

Of course the prince married little Christabel— it would be a 
shame, I think, if the tale did not end thus —and the king, who was 
quite beside himself with joy when he heard of the overthrow of 
Pukket’s cruel power, presented Castle Curious and all the beautiful 
things within and about it as a wedding-gift to the happy young 
couple, appointing as their body-guard the soldiers who had been 
rescued from the prison-house of the dwarf. The marriage-festivities 
were acknowledged to be the finest that had ever been known in the 
kingdom, and the king was present with all his court to do honor to 
the joyous event. 

All Christabel’s family, who now had a great abundance of riches 
and honors poured upon them, took up their residence at the castle ; 
which, no longer a den of lies, as heretofore, was ever afterwards known 
as the Palace of Truth. For many generations the great sword with 
which the prince had wrought so mighty a deliverance is said to have 
hung over the chairs of state in the grand banquetting-hall ; and, for 
aught I know, it might still be found there, if any one were fortunate 
enough to discover the castle itself. 

P. BRYNBERG PoRTER. 








FAMELESS GRAVES, 


WALKED the ancient graveyard’s ample round, 
Yet found therein not one illustrious name 
Wedded by Death to Fame. 


The sea-winds moaned by each deserted mound, 
Where mouldering marbles shed their pungent must 
O’er that worn human dust. 


Thin cloudlets passed, with purpled skirts of rain 
Grazing the sentinel pine-trees, gaunt and tall; 
Some trembling to their fall. 
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From out the misty marsh-lands next the main, 
Long lines of curlews in the sunset flame, 
With dissonant noises came ; 


O’er-swept the tombs in slow, high-wheeling flight, 
And while the sunset verged on evening’s gray, 
Faded, ghostlike, away. 


Yet down the dusky, shimmering, weird twilight, 
(Though lost their forms beyond the outmost hill), 
Their strange cries sounded still ;— 


Prolonged by elfin echoes ’mid the rocks, 
Or lapsing in sad, plaintive wails to die 
’Twixt darkling wave and sky. 


The garrulous sparrows, in home-wending flocks, 
Sought their rude nests among those shattered tombs, 
Veiled now in vesper glooms ; 


Till o’er the scene a mystic influence stole ; 
The wave-enamored winds their pinions furled ; 
Pale Silence clasped the world. 


Beside a grave, the lowliest of the whole 
Obscure republic of the fameless dead, 
Pausing, I mused, and said :— 


All graves are equal! His, the laurelled, great, 
Miraculous Shakspeare’s, some far day shall rest 
As level on Earth’s breast,— 


And all unknown—through stern behests of Fate — 
As this, round which the rustling dock-leaves meet 
Here, tangled at my feet. 


All graves are equal to all-conquering Time ; 
Scornful, he laughs at monumental stones,— 
Wasting a great man’s bones, 


A great man’s sepulchre, though reared sublime 
Toward heaven, until both stone and record pass," 
Mocked by the flippant grass. 


The feeblest weeds in Nature flaunting high 
Above a Shakspeare’s or a Dante’s dust :— 
Just then a gentle gust, 
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Breathed from beyond the gloaming, Night’s first sigh 
Of conscious life, touched the awakened trees, 
And blended with the sea’s 


Monotonous murmur, seemed to whisper low: 
“I rise, and sink, am born, and lose my breath, 
Yet am not held by Death. 


“For since the world began—when sunset’s glow 
Melts in the western tides — my air of balm 
Rises, if earth be calm.* 


“My spell is sacred wheresoe’er it falls ; 
The dreariest groves grow brighter at my voice, 
And human hearts rejoice, 


“Because that I, winged from these twilight halls, 
In this, my life renewed, would subtly seem 
A sweet, half-uttered dream 


“Of immortality, made bright by love: 
That love which binds the humblest human clod 
Fast to the throne of God.” 


I left the graves; but now my gaze above 
Ranged through the heavenly spaces, clear and far ; 
I marked the vesper star 


Silver the edges of the wavering mist, 
And centred in an air-wrought, luminous isle 
Of lambent glory, smile ;— 


Smile like an angel whom the Lord hath kissed, 
And freed from arms divine, in soft release, 
To bless our earth with peace. 





PAuL H. HAYNE. 





* What dweller by the ocean can have failed to remark the almost invariable rising, just after 
sunset on quiet evenings, of this gentle air, a very sigh of tranquillity, a breath, as it were, from 
God? 
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REVIEWS. 





Victorian Poets. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 


HE critic who undertakes a conscientious estimate of the 
literature of his own race and epoch, or any great branch of 
it, considered as a whole, has set himself a task of no common diffi- 
culty ; a task very much harder of accomplishment than that of inter- 
preting the work of any individual writer, and assigning it its place 
in the mass of contemporary literature. For the critic, as a man of 
culture, is necessarily affected by the intellectual movements and 
tendencies of his age, and is himself swept along in the current whose 
direction and velocity he undertakes to determine. If the particular 
branch of literature examined be the poetry of the period, the diffi- 
culty of his task is greatly increased ; as the tendencies of poetry are 
affected by forces much more delicate and complex than those which 
influence the great body of prose literature. The prose writing of 
any time embodies, chiefly, the sought of the time, which can usually 
be traced to its sources ; while the latter is an index of the /ee/ing of 
the time, which is far more obscure in its causes and more subtle in 
its changes. In this way poets are often prophets; but it is as the 
barometer is prophetic, by recognising changes in the invisible and 
impalpable atmosphere, long before they have produced their visible 
and tangible effects. 

Yet men of science, standing upon this spinning and rushing earth, 
have succeeded in establishing for themselves a steady post of obser- 
vation in the centre of the sun; and Mr. Stedman —himself a poet 
of no mean order — has by dint of clear insight, delicate perception, 
and breadth of sympathy, succeeded in placing himself in an outside 
station from which he surveys and studies the whole body of English 
poetry of the last forty years, and is able to present it to us, under its 
common attributes, as one complete period of song, while distinguishing 
its predominant influences under their leading representatives. His 
work has been made easier to him by the opinion he holds that this 
period is even now closing, and that the poetry of the day is in process 
of transition ; so that a poet or critic who is fully abreast of his age 
is already partly out of this cycle, and can view the greater part of it 
as something now complete and of the past. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, new and powerful influ- 
ences were moving the minds of men. There was, first, the revolu- 
tionary spirit, leading them to break loose from old conventionalities 
and restraints, and even to defy them ; to assert the value and dignity 
of the individual, irrespective of rank or caste ; to study and be in- 
terested in humanity, even in its humbler types; to pry into the 
mysteries of the human heart. A secondary effect of this spirit was 
to fill men’s minds with a passionate love of nature, especially in her 
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wilder aspects. Such an outburst of delight in nature had not been 
known since the twelfth century ; but then the poets were ravished 
with the green and flowery meadows, the softly-flowing streams, the 
budding copses vocal with birds, as revelations of beauty and joy ; 
now the delight was in forest and mountain, wind and cloud and 
storm-tossed sea, as revelations of freedom. These influences shaped 
the work of poets who to their contemporaries seemed so different as 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Bytcn, Coleridge and Keats. And of these 
the only deep and lasting impression upon literature has been made 
by Wordsworth and Keats ; the latter especially, who, although he 
never reached his full power, and the work he has left is immature 
and fragmentary, has contributed more than any single poet to the 
direction English poetry has taken since his time. 

Another influence was the sudden development of science, and the 
increase of the scientific mode of thought. The poet became an ob- 
server and an analyst: he watched the flitting appearances of things 
that he might faithfully record them: with Wordsworth, he marked 
the daisy’s shadow on the stone, and with Tennyson the netted sun- 
light on the sand of the rippling brook. He reversed the process of 
the great dramatists, whose problem was, given a certain character, 
to express it in action: his task was, given certain actions, to trace 
them to their hidden springs in character. 

There also arose a movement which to a certain extent seemed 
reactionary, but yet was due to the same influences. Breaking loose 
from their own time, poets sought inspiration in the records or fables 
of other times and other lands, in border-stories, medizval legends, 
monkish chronicles ; while a few turned to that perennial fount of 
beauty, the poetry and mythology of Greece, into which Landor 
recalled the old life, and Keats infused a new. 

Another influence, which Mr. Stedman has not noted, has been 
the increasing knowledge and diffusion of music among the English- 
speaking people, in recent times. To this, in no small degree, we 
attribute the surprising development of rhythm and melody, and also 
a tendency to vagueness of expression in lyric verse, as if, like music, 
it aimed at addressing itself to the emotions and moods of the mind, 
rather than to the intellect. Many recent songs are little more than 
an attempt to produce musical effects by means of verse ; and it can 
not be denied that to those who are musically sensitive, they have a 
charm and a power which the student of phenomena (and the true 
critic is this above all things) can not ignore or contemn. 

‘The central figure in the Victorian group of poets, not necessarily 
the chief of all, but the one in whom the characteristic qualities are 
most evenly combined, is Tennyson. If the highest poetry, as some 
hold, is that in which the poet is rapt out of himself and loses his 
identity in the creative act of his genius, then Tennyson does not 
possess it. His extreme sensitiveness and delicacy, his sense of 
symmetry, as well as his temperament, hold him back from violent 
passion and strong dramatic action ; his genius is essentially idyllic. 
In the form of the idyll he has the best field for displaying his subtle 
and refined expression, his intense sympathy with nature (on which 
he loves to impress his own mood) and his exquisite grace and finish 
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of versification. He always remains master of his subject; never 
identifies himself with it. In his highest range he still describes and 
paints. In the words of Mr. Stedman (who has given a full and very 
appreciative and delicate analytic review of this poet’s work) he is 
“an artist so perfect in a widely extended range, that nothing of his 
work can be spared, in this respect approaching Horace and Pope; 
not one of the great wits nearly allied to madness, yet possibly to be 
accepted as a wiser poet, serene above the frenzy of the storm ; cer- 
tainly to be regarded, in time to come, as, all in all, the fullest repre- 
sentative of the refined, speculative, complex Victorian age.” 

A particularly interesting chapter is devoted to a comparison of 
Tennyson and Theocritus. Mr. Stedman sees in the Alexandrian 
age, with its general diffusion of literary culture and the critical spirit, 
its sudden progress in science, its extension of general well-being, a 
strong resemblance to the Victorian age, and even a stronger resem- 
blance between the idyllic poet of the former age and that of the 
latter. Mr. Stedman thinks that Tennyson has been a close and 
sympathetic student of Theocritus, and that nearly all his best work 
shows more or less the influence of the Sicilian muse. Among the 
instances of parallelism that Mr, Stedman has pointed outywe can 
only find room for one. The passage of Theocritus is from the 
Thalysia, or “ Harvest-Home,” which the critic says “ has furnished 
Mr. ‘l'ennyson with the design for portions of Ze Gardener's Daughter, 
and Audley Court.” 

THEOCRITUS. 
It was the day when I and Eucritus 
Strolled from the city to the river-side ; 
With us a third, Amyntas. 

(After this opening follows a eulogy of the poet’s friends, Phrasidamus and 

Antigenes.) 
Poplars and elms were rustling in the wind 
Above us, and a sacred rivulet 
From the Nymphs’ cave was murmuring anigh. 
The red cicalas ceaselessly amid 
The shady boughs were chirping ; from afar 
The tree-frog in the briers chanted shrill ; 
The crest-larks and the thistle-finches sang, 
The turtle-dove was plaining ; tawny bees 
Were hovering round the tountain. <A// things near 
Smelt of the ripened summer, all things smelt 
Of fruit-time. Pears were rolling at our feet, 
And apples for the taking; to the ground 
The plum-tree staggered, burdened with its fruit ; 
And we, meanwhile, brushed from a wine-jar’s mouth 
The pitch, four years unbroken. 


TENNYSON. 


The Gardener's Daughter. 


This morning is the morning of the day 
When I and Eustace from the city went 
To see the Gardener’s Daughter. 


(After this opening follows a eulogy of Eustace and Juliet.) 


. . . . All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer... + 
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From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he neared 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills ; 
The mellow ousel fluted in the glen ; 
The red-cap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day. 


Audley Court. 


There, on a slope of orchard, Francis laid 

A damask napkin wrought with horse and hound, 
Brought out a dusky loaf that smelt of home, 
And, half cut down, a pasty costly made, 

Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret, lay 
Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and injellied ; last, with these, 

A flask of cider from his father’s vats, 

Prime, which I knew. 


“Each portion of the foregoing English Idylls,” Mr. Stedman 
goes on to say, “so far as quoted, is a reminiscence of some portion 
of the Zhalysia .... and the general analogy is equally spirited 
and remarkable. As for the two lunches, the one is pure Sicilian, 
of the fruits of the orchard and the vine; the other pure Briton, 
smacking of the cook and the larder. Your true Englishman, while 
sensible of the beauty of the song of the lark, who can ‘ scarce get 
out his notes for joy,’ appreciates him none the less when lying 
‘imbedded and injellied’ beneath the crust of ‘a pasty costly 
made.’” 

A long and careful study is given to Browning, to whom, notwith- 
standing some imperfectness of sympathy, Mr. Stedman does sub- 
stantial justice. This poet has followed his natural bent of genius, 
leading him to study in all actions the workings of the soul which 
have led to them, until he has reduced the action itself to a minimum 
— almost a vanishing quantity. In one or two of his pieces (such 
as Fames Lee) the action is really omitted, and can only be inferred 
from the analogies of the actor’s feelings. This method has made 
his dramas fit only for the closet, not the stage. Following this 
method, he has been led into the solution of psychological problems, 
conceived and solved with wonderful genius and intellectual power, 
but appealing only to the sympathy of a very limited public. If the 
super-refined fidelity of Luria, the ambiguous subtleties of Djabal, the 
duplex character of King Charles (of Sardinia), were caviare to the 
million, what would be such specimens of high analysis as Blougram, 
Caliban, Cleon? In Zhe Ring and the Book this method is carried 
to its furthest extreme, as applied to modes of Italian thought ; and 
in his two latest works he has applied it to Greek thought. The 
work of Browning, therefore, is exceptional and one-sided: it is the 
farthest development of the analytical and psychological element 
which we mentioned as one characteristic of the poetry of the time. 

By no means the least interesting chapter of Mr. Stedman’s work, 
is that devoted to the minor poets. These writers, often of much 
taste and feeling when taken in a group, reflect perhaps better, if 
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brokenly, the general tendencies of the age than do those higher 
geniuses that choose their own path and are borne by their own 
energies ; just as seaweed and flotsam better show the currents of 
the sea than do the self-guided ships. His notices of these, though 
brief, are clear and appreciative. Rossetti, Morris, Buchanan and 
Arnold have also liberal notice. 

To the youngest of English singers, Swinburne, he devotes one of 
his very best chapters, and does no more than justice to this poet’s 
splendid powers. His wonderful inborn mastery of rhythm raises an 
enthusiasm in a critic who is himself a delicate rhythmist. He 
justly says, “before the advent of Swinburne we did not realise the 
full scope of English verse. In his hands it is like the violin of 
Paganini. .... The first emotion of one who studies even his im- 
mature work is of wonder at the freedom and richness of his diction, 
the susurrus of his rhythm, his unconscious alliterations, the endless 
change of his syllabic harmonies — resulting in the alternate soft- 
ness and strength, height and fall, riotous or chastened music, of his 
affluent verse. .... In his poetry we discover qualities we did not 
know were in the language,— a softness that seemed Italian, a rugged 
strength we thought was German, a blithe and debonair lightness 
we despaired of capturing from the French.” 

Mr. Stedman thinks that Swinburne has carried the force of expres- 
sion too far. We should hesitate to assent to this. We do not think 
it possible that it can ever be made too rich, too melodious, too 
sweet, provided always the theme is one that will bear this elabora- 
tion of finish. But Swinburne does not (in his earlier works) keep 
this proportion of matter to form. He is so intoxicated with his own 
gift of song, thaf he lavishes on some Félise or Juliette splendors of 
melody that would befit the elegy of a hero. Nay, on a theme almost 
unutterable, as in “ Anactoria,” he soars to the highest heaven of 
passionate poesy, and poises there with steady wing. 

The world did Swinburne great wrong, in judging him by his 
juvenile pieces. By these his strength might be judged, but not his 
weakness. Their beauty and power (even without A/a/ania) justified 
us in recognising the fact that a great and original poet, splendidly 
endowed, had arisen; their faults might easily prove to be the 
vagaries of an over-rich imagination, not yet chastened by a ripened 
judgment. But in Atalanta in Calydon he at once took a place which 
no one can dispute ; a place among the greatest masters of English 
song. Closely following the Greek form, he seems no more ham- 
pered by it than was Euripides ; the unities of place, time, action and 
leading thought are preserved without an effort ; into the old Aetolian 
myth he infuses young warm blood and it arises and lives. 

Under the influence of Browning, Rossetti, and Swinburne, Mr, 
Stedman thinks a new cycle of poetry is about to begin ; one in which 
the attempt will be made to blend the highest elements of beauty and 
strength ; to join the vitality of the Elizabethan age to the grace 
and finish of the Victorian; and it is probable that the dramatic 
form will be that in which the highest powers will find expression. 

We take leave of this book with regret, and with the feeling that 
we have done scant justice to the first work of true scientific, dis- 
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criminating, and appreciative criticism, from an American writer, that 
we have seen for many a day. If Mr. Stedman will apply his method 
as faithfully, without prejudice or partiality, to American poetry ; if he 
will weigh a few popular idols in the scales of legitimate criticism, and 
allot them their true place, remembering that it is more patriotic to 
tell unpopular truths than to acquiesce in foolish applause, and that 
he will do his countrymen a greater service by showing them what 
pure gold is, than by letting their admired pinchbeck pass unchal- 
lenged —if he will do this, as he is well able to do it, all lovers of 
genuine art and haters of shams will rise up to do him honor. 
W. H. B. 


Cartoons. By Margaret J. Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Mrs. Preston has chosen a very happy name for her new book. 
A cartoon, in the language of art, is a drawing made to serve asa 
guide in the production of some large and elaborate work. Its lines 
must be of the severest simplicity, and yet the whole soul of the 
picture, its life and power, must be there. It is genius in its most 
concentrated form, when every hair’s-breadth of line has its meaning 
and purpose. 

In like manner Mrs. Preston has taken a series of situations 
from the lives of the Old Painters, from medizval legends, 
and from the life of to-day, and has given us their poetry in 
words as pregnant, as expressive, and as self-restrained as the 
lines of a great master. Scarce one of these little pieces of a few 
stanzas or a page or two, but could be wrought up to a poem of 
stately proportions, by merely filling in Mrs. Preston’s lines. In the 
first one we open to—‘“The Maestro’s Confession”—the great 
tragedy of a life, and its influence on the life —the hot blood, the 
strange mingling of cynicism and religion, and the intense love of 
art which characterised the Renaissance, are condensed into the 
few reluctant words of confession of the painter-assassin, who must 
stop, even while dying, to admire the graceful curves of the cup 
out of which he drinks. “Vittoria Colonna to Michael Angelo” is 
a fine picture of a love between two souls so high that they seem 
half divested of mortality: he the great lonely uncomprehended 
spirit, to whom his art at its grandest was but the symbol of things 
ineffable, and she, lofty and pure, who gives him an affection which 
is something distinct from earthly love. ‘ Methinks,” she says, 


** Methinks, 
Amid these blind uncomprehending times, 
We are the only two that, face to face, 
Do know each other as God doth know us both. 
— O fearless friendship that held nothing back! 
O absolute trust that yielded every key 
And flung each curtain up, and drew me on 
To enter the white temple of thy soul, 
So vast, so cold, so waste !—and give thee sense 
Of living warmth, of throbbing tenderness, 
Of soft dependencies! O faith that made 
Thee free to seek the spot where my dead hopes 
Have sepulture, and read above the crypt 
Deep graven, the tearful legend of my life! 
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A noble tragic picture is “ The Baron’s Daughter,” showing us the 
last parting of Albrecht Diirer and the lady of his love, who has 
only met him to tell him of her proud father’s wrath at hearing her 
confession, and that, in obedience to his command, they must part 
Or perhaps not quite forever — 


forever. 


It was never to be. The Baron has espied this stealthly meeting, 
and not knowing that it is a last farewell, carries off his daughter in 
wrath, and her fate was never known. 


Many partings of lovers have been depicted in poetry, but none, 
we venture to say, more beautiful, more pathetic, than that in this 
poem, which we regret we can not quote at length. 

Mrs. Preston’s treatment of medizval legends is equally fine — 
perhaps finer, for the religious tone of these is peculiarly congenial to 
her mode of thought. She shrinks, it is true, from the grotesqueness 
and ghastliness which are such frequent features in these ancient 
stories, and turns to those wherein some tender and pious thought is 
inclosed in graceful form. One of the best of these is “ Rabbi 
Simeon’s Parable,” which we give at length. 
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There, gloomed with the memorials of my past, 

Thou once for all didst learn what man accepts 

Lothly (—how should 4e else ?)—that never woman, 
Fashioned a woman, heart, brain, body, soul,— 

Ever twice loved. False gods there be enow: 

But o’er the altar of her worship, see, 

Highest and chiefest of her decalogue, 

That First Commandment written :— Wo love but one!” 


“Who 
May measure what chance and change can do? 
And the waiting-time —will it seem so long 
To hearts that are loving and young and strong 
And trustful as ours?” 


“Albrecht’s dream was dreamed : 
No other love profaned his soul’s pure shrine 
Through his half-century’s years; and each rapt face 
That grew henceforth beneath his hand, was only 
Augusta, with the halo round her hair.” 


RABBI SIMEON’S PARABLE. 


And it came to pass as the sun waxed hot, 
And crowds in the synagogue came and went, 
That under an oak they pitched his tent, 

And the Rabbi sat and taught. 





And ever and oft as his eyes would stray 
Beyond the circle that girt him round, 
On Lebanon’s slopes they rested,— crowned 
With its silvery crown alway ; 


As along by the brinded belts of green, 
Leading their flocks from rill to rill, 
Up where the grass shone lusher still, 

Were the distant shepherds seen. 


Then lifting his voice, the Rabbi spake 
To his young disciples: “Behold ye now, 
Those sheep new-washen, on Horon’s brow, 
Each fair as a fresh snow-flake ; 
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“And mark in their very midst, as well 
Ye wondering may, where quiet as though 
It followed beside the mother-doe, 
There browses a brown gazelle. 


**And Imlah the shepherd avoucheth us 
Concerning the dappled thing: One day, 
As it watched from a crag the flocks at play, 
As yonder disporting thus,— 


‘From its rocky haunts and its bleating dam’s 
Udder unweaned, it straightway sped 
Down to the pastured plain, and fed 
As a lamb amidst the lambs. 


“And at folding time, when the day is o’er, 
Wild-natured still, and as shy as erst, 
It follows the flock, and is oft-times first 
To enter the wattled door. 


“ And therefore doth Imlah the shepherd shield 
It even with yet a gentler care, 
Than any his bosom’d weanlings share, 
As he leadeth them all a-field. 


“He hath cherished them alway; they have left 
No wilderness mates,—no coverts grown 
Wonted by reason of use, alone 

To break from their native cleft, 


“And join them with strangers. Hearken ye, 
Now unto my parable’s lesson: God, 

Who guideth His chosen with staff and rod, 
Where fairest the pastures be,— 


“Doth welcome the alien, who to dwell 
Among them, all other ties hath riven, 
With love that is passing tender,— even 

As the shepherd yon brown gazelle.” 


We would willingly extract from others of these poems charming 
passages that make the reader pause and read again that he may 
enjoy all their beauty and sweetness, but they are so intimate parts 
of the whole, that to detach them would be like breaking a perfect 
acanthus-leaf from a delicately-carved capital — beautiful as it is, its 
whole beauty can only be felt in its proper place where it is in har- 
mony with all around it. And we particularly beg our readers to 
study “St. Gregory’s Supper,” and “ Francesca’s Worship,” and 
decide if we are right in saying that seldom, if ever, has more beauti- 
ful and noble thought been clothed in more perfect words — words 
which clothe the thought with grand simplicity, as the drapery of 
= white marble saint from a master’s hand, falls around the pure 
orm. 

Among the specially religious poems, the following sonnet strikes 
us as unusually excellent : 


TO THE UTTERMOST. 


Of His high attributes, beyond the most, 
I thank my God for that Omniscient Eye 
Beneath whose blaze no secret thing can lie, 
In His infinitude of being, lost. 
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I bless my God, I am not wrecked and tossed 
Upon a sea of doubt, with power to fly 
And hide, somewhither in immensity, 

One single sin, out of His reckoning crossed. 

For even there — self-conscious of its thrall, 
Might spring the terror :—“If He knew the whole, 
And tracked this skulking guilt out to its goal, 

He could not pardon!”— But, or great, or small, 
He knows the inmost foldings of my soul, 

And knowing utterly, forgives me all! 


In this way does an article of dogma that scarcely affords any grasp 
to the intelligence, become transmuted, though the fervor of emotion, 
into the substance of true poesy. 

Were we to specify the peculiar characteristic that most forcibly 
strikes us in the work of Mrs. Preston, it is the elevation and nobility 
of her thought. It seems as if she could not possibly write a poor 
or trivial line. She regards her art as a thing in itself so noble— 
her genius, be it more or less, as a gift so precious —that to trifle 
with it, or use it for any other purpose than expressing her highest 
and best thoughts, were little less than sacrilege. It is this lofty and 
true view of the poet’s calling that keeps her ever striving toward a 
higher point than she has yet reached ; that places each of her books 
a far stride in advance of her previous work. ‘The volume before us 
measures a great advance from Old Song and New; and shows capa- 
bilities of still higher powers. Even did it stand alone, it would 
entitle Mrs. Preston to a place in the foremost rank of our poets ; 
but to those who have watched her whole literary career, it has a 
special interest, as marking the highest _ int yet reached in the 
development of a richly-gifted mind. 


A Handbook of Punctuation. By Joseph A. Turner, M. A., Professor 
of English and Modern Languages, Hollins Institute, Virginia. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


OnE often hears an expression of surprise that while most persons 
of any pretence to education, spell, on the whole, with an accuracy 
quite creditable, and construct their sentences with a fair idea of 
grammar — considering the complexities of the English language in 
both respects — punctuation should, with most writers not professional, 
remain an inscrutable mystery. Some make the comma do all the 
work ; others the period; others the dash. We have read of an 
eccentric author, who, unwilling to take the responsibility in a matter 
so precarious, published his book without a solitary punctuation- 
mark, and added as an appendix a few pages of commas, semicolons, 
parentheses, hyphens, exclamation-marks, &c., which readers might 
insert according to their taste. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that it is impossible to lay down 
any absolute rules for punctuation. The use of the points is to 
supplement the use of the words, and to assist these in conveying 
the exact impression that the author intended they should convey. 
Hence their use is partly grammatical, indicating the structure of the 
sentence, partly rhetorical, indicating the pauses to be made by the 
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reader, and sometimes diacritical, to prevent misunderstandings. In 
the sentence, “I find, too, much objection to the plan proposed,” 
the commas have a grammatical use, marking “0 as a conjunctional 
instead of a pure adverb, and showing that it refers to find, and not 
to much. In the sentence, “ Men, women, and children perished,” 
the commas are purely rhetorical, marking pauses that are not 
required by the grammatical construction, but made for the sake of 
emphasis. In the lines, 
“, . . let me wander o’er the dewy fields, 
Where freshness breathes . . .” 

if the meaning is that freshness breathes about or from all dewy 
fields, the punctuation is right as above ; but if the poet desires to 
wander over those particular fields distinguished by freshness, then 
the comma should be removed. This is a diacritical use. 

, As two equally good elocutionists may differ in their modes of 
delivering a certain sentence, so writers may often differ as to the 
mode of punctuating which will best bring out the meaning and give 
the required effect, and thus no absolutely arbitrary rules can be laid 
down. At the same time, the general principles are settled, and 
these, which are easily learned, are sufficient for all ordinary occa- 
sions. ‘There is no reason why these simple elementary principles 
should not be taught with the very first lessons in composition ; and 
it is to make this teaching easy that Professor Turner has prepared 
the little handbook before us, which seems admirably adapted to the 
purpose, being brief, clear, and in accord with the best authorities, 
while it does not perplex the young pupil by the multitude of rules, 
sub-rules, and exceptions, found in the larger treatises on the subject. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 





\ ‘ 7 E lay before our readers in this No. of THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 
the eloquent address of Dr. Hoge at the unveiling of the Jackson 
statue. The occasion was one long to be remembered by those who 
witnessed it, and in some respects, perhaps, unparalleled. Has sucha scene 
ever been witnessed as that of fifty or sixty thousand persons, of all classes 
and occupations, assembled in compact mass, all standing in reverent 
silence during the prayer which but few could hear, listening, without the 
slightest disturbance, to the addresses, attentive to the various ceremonies, 
then dispersing without indecorum or confusion? Where else in the world 
could this have taken place ? 
And the significance of this lies as deep as the significance of the statue 
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and the ceremonial ; it was not merely honor to the great soldier, reverence 
for the good man; it indicated an abiding conviction that the cause for 
which Jackson fought was a just cause, even if it did not succeed; that in 
honoring his memory we have not to apologise for his course as a well- 
meaning mistake. The South has nothing to be ashamed of in her past: 
there is no need for her to be explanatory or apologetic: she battled for 
justice until she could battle no longer, and her defeat was more glorious 
than many a victory. If the union of these States is ever reéstablished on 
the basis of justice as it was founded by the fathers. then not only the South, 
but all lovers of right and liberty everywhere, will have cause to rejoice: 
if this day never comes, the South can have the proud consolation that 
the fault is not hers; she did her utmost and gave her all. This, as well 
as the personal greatness of the hero, was recognised by those generous 
English gentlemen who gave Virginia the bronze effigy of her illustrious 
son. 

And awaiting that day, there let Jackson stand in brass, as firm as he 
used to stand when the tide of battle wavered around him, a symbol of for- 
titude and constancy. 


RINEHART’S ENDYMION. 


Fair shepherd-boy of Latmos, ’neath the sky 

Of classic Hellas, wrapped in childish dreams, 
Thou liest ; and so bright the vision seems, 
That on thy rounded cheek, laid tenderly 

Upon thy hand, and on thy full lips, lie 

The shadow of a smile. By murmuring streams, 
In perfumed valleys, where the sunlight beams, 
Thy young thoughts stray, in realms of fantasy. 
Thy slender limbs in free, reposeful grace 

Fall softly on the blooming flowers, which keep 
Their fragrant watch around thy resting-place :— 
Methinks pale Dian o’er thy charméd sleep 
Might bend, and wake thee with her pure embrace. 


VIOLET FULLER. 


BALTIMORE has performed a graceful and appropriate act in erecting a 
monument to EDGAR ALLAN POE, which was unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies, in the graveyard of Westminster church, where the poet’s re- 
mains rest, on Wednesday the 17th of November. The monument, which 
stands upon a granite base, is a cippus of white Maryland marble, simple 
and massive in form, crowned by a bold frieze and cornice, the corners dec- 
orated with acanthus leaves, and each face with a lyre crowned with laurel. 
On the front panel is a striking bas-relief portrait of the poet from the 
chisel of Volck. The designer, Mr. George A. Frederick of this city, has 
well carried out his idea of producing a work which should impress the 
beholder more by its simplicity, appropriateness, and noble proportions, 
than by any elaboration of ornament. 

This tribute to genius is the offering of the teachers of the Public 
Schools of Baltimore City, among whom special honor should be given to 
Miss Sarah S. Rice, who has for years been unwearying in her exertions to 
accomplish an object on which she had set her heart. The admirers of the 
poet owe thanks also to Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, who con- 
tributed very liberally to the fund. The reproach which has so long rested 
upon Baltimore, of leaving one of her most gifted men, whose reputation is 
world-wide, to lie in an unmarked grave, is now wiped away. 
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Few writers have received more injustice at the hands of immediate pos- 
terity than did Poe. This was, to some extent at least, due to the times 
and to the poet’s own character. When he wrote, literature was languish- 
ing in undeserved neglect, and scarce any could succeed unless they “could 
win the applause and influence of a clique. To this the proud spirit of Poe 
would never stoop; and he pours out his scorn upon this degradation of 
literature in more than one indignant denunciation. He was ‘also exquis- 
itely sensitive in his artistic feelings, and literary defects were more 
offensive and intolerable to him than they were to critics of lower standards 
or less delicate sense; and hence much of his criticism seemed unduly 
severe. He spared no offender against art and good taste; and his 
criticisms were so penetrating and incisive that it was impossible to dis- 
regard them. A few honored him the more for his independent intelligence ; 
some were deeply offended ; and some took the base revenge of heaping 
falsehood and infamy upon his name after he was dead. Happily the truth 
has prevailed at last; and those who admire his genius, though they may 
regret his frailties, have no cause to blush for his memory. 

Among the addresses delivered on the occasion was one by J. H. B. 
Latrobe, Esq., containing a personal reminiscence so interesting that we lay 
it at length before our readers : 


In the year 18—, there was a newspaper in Baltimore called 7he Saturday Visitor, 
an ephemeral publication, that aimed at amusing its readers with light literary 
productions, rather than the news of the day. One of its efforts was to procure 
original tales ; and to this end it offered, on this occasion, two prizes, one for the 
best story and the other for the best short poem — one ‘hundred dollars for the 
first, and fifty dollars for the last. ‘The judges appointed by the editor of the 
Visitor were the late John P. Kennedy, Doctor James H. Miller, now deceased, 
and myself, and accordingly we met, one pleasant afternoon, in the back parlor of 
my house, on M ulberry Street, and seated around a table garnished with some old 
wine and some good cigars, commenced our critical labors. As I happened, then, 
to be the youngest of the three, I was required to open the packages of prose and 
poetry respectively and read the contents. Alongside of me was a basket to hold 
what we might reject. 

I remember well that the first production taken from the top of the prose pile 
was in a woman’s hand, written very distinctly, as, indeed, were all the articles 
submitted, and so neatly that it seemed a pity not to award to ita prize. It was 
ruthlessly criticised, however, for it was ridiculously bad —namby-pamby in the 
extreme, “full of sentiment, and of the school then known as the Laura Matilda 
school. The first page would have consigned it to the basket, as our critical 
guillotine beheaded it. Gallantry, however, caused it to be read through, when in 
it went, along with the envelope containing the name of the writer, which, of course, 
remained unknown. The next piece I have no recollection of, except that a dozen 
lines consigned it to the basket. I remember that the third — perhaps the fourth 
production — was recognised as a translation from the French, with a terrific 
denouement. It was a poor translation too ; for falling into literal accuracy, the 
writer had in many places followed the French idioms. ‘The story was not with- 
out merit, but the Sir Fretful Plagiary of a translator described the charge of 
Sheridan in the Critic as being like a beggar who had stolen another man’s child 
and clothed it in his own rags. Of the remaining productions I have no recollec- 
tion. Some were condemned after a few sentences had been read. Some were 
laid aside for reconsideration — not many. These last failed to pass muster after- 
wards ; and the committee had about made up their minds that there was nothing 
before them to which they would award a prize, when I noticed a small quarto- 
bound book that had until then accidentaily escaped attention, possibly because so 
unlike, externally, the bundles of manuscript that it was to compete with. Opening 
it, an envelope with a motto, corresponding with one in the book, appeared, and we 
found that our prose examination was still incomplete. Instead of the common 
cursine manuscript, the writing was in Roman characters—an imitation of printing. 
I remember that while reading the first page to myself, Mr. Kennedy and the 
Doctor had filled their glasses and lit their cigars ; and when I said that we seemed 
at last to have a prospect of awarding the prize, they laughed, although they 
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doubted it, and settled themselves in their comfortable chairs as I began to read. 
I had not proceeded far before my colleagues became as much interested as myself. 
The first tale finished, I went to the second, then the next, and did not stop until I 
had gone through the volume, interrupted only by such exclamations as “ Capital !”” 
“Excellent!” ‘How odd!” and the like, from my companions. There was 
-genius in everything they listened to — there was no uncertain grammar, no feeble 
phraseology, no ill-placed punctuation, no worn-out truisms, no strong thought 
elaborated into weakness. Logic and imagination were combined in rare con- 
sistency. Sometimes the writer created in his mind a world of his own and then 
described it — a world so weird, so strange — 
** Far down by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Wier ; 
Far down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
: In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Wier’’— 

and withal so fascinating, so wonderfully graphic, that it seemed for the moment 
to have all the truth of a reality. There was an analysis of complicated facts, an 
unravelling of circumstantial evidence that won the lawyer judges; an amount of 
accurate scientific knowledge that charmed their accomplished colleague —a pure 
classic diction that delighted all three. 

When the reading was completed there was a difficulty of choice. Portions of 
the tales were read again, and finally the committee selected “A MS. Found ina 
Bottle.” One of the series was called “A Descent into the Maelstrom,” and this 
was at one time preferred. I cannot now recall the names of all the tales. There 
must have been six or eight. But all the circumstances of the selection ultimately 
made have been so often since referred to in conversation, that my memory has 
been kept fresh, and I see my fellow-judges, over their wine and cigars, in their 
easy-chairs, both genial, hearty men, in pleasant mood, as distinctly now as though 
I were describing an event of yesterday. @ 

Having made the selection, and awarded the one hundred dollar prize, not, as 
has been said most unjustly and ill-naturedly, because the manuscript was legible, 
but because of the unquestionable genius and great originality of the writer, we 
were at liberty to open the envelope that identified him, and there we found in the 
note whose motto corresponded with that of the little volume, the name which I 
see you anticipate, of Edgar Allan Poe. 

The statement in Dr. Griswold’s “ Life,” prefixed to the common edition of Poe’s 
works, that “it was unanimously decided by the committee that the prize should be 
given to the first genius who had written legibly — not another MS. was unfolded,” 
is absolutely untrue. 

Refreshed by this most unexpected change in the character of the contributions, 
the committee refilled their glasses and relit their cigars, and the reader began upon 
the poetry. This, although better in the main than the prose, was bad enough, and 
when we had gone, more or less thoroughly, over the pile of manuscript, two 
pieces only were deemed worthy of consideration. The title of one was “* The 
Coliseum,” the written printing of which told that it was Poe’s. The title of the 
other I have forgotten; but upon opening the accompanying envelope we found 
that the author was Mr. John H. Hewitt, still living in Baltimore, and well known, I 
believe, in the musical world, both as a poet and composer. I am not prepared to 
say that the committee may not have been biased in awarding the fifty-dollar prize 
to Mr. Hewitt by the fact that they had already given the one hundred-dollar prize 
to Mr. Poe. I recollect, however, that we agreed that under any circumstances the 
excellence of Mr. Hewitt’s poem deserved a reward, and we gave the smaller prize 
to him with clear consciences. 

1 believe that up to this time not one of the committee had ever seen Mr. Poe, 
and it is my impression that I was the only one that had ever heard of him. When 
his name was read, I remembered that on one occasion Mr. Wm. Gwynn, a promi- 
nent member of the bar of Baltimore, had shown me the very neat manuscript of 
a poem called “ Al Aaraaf,” which he spoke of as indicative of a tendency to any- 
thing but the business of matter-of-fact life. Those of my hearers who are familiar 
with the poet’s works will recollect it as one of his earlier productions. Although 
Mr. Gwynn, besides being an admirable lawyer, was noted as the author of wise 
and witty epigrams in verse, “‘ Al Aaraaf ” was real in his view, and what he said 
of the writer had not prepared me for the productions before the committee. His 
name, I am sure, was not at the time a familiar one. 

The next number of the Saturday Visitor contained the “ MS. Found in a Bottle,’’ 
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and announced the author. 7 office, in those days, was in the building still occupied 
by the Mechanics’ Bank, and I was seated at my desk on the Monday following the 
publication of the tale, when a gentleman entered and introduced himself as the 
writer, saying that he came to thank me as one of the committee, for the award in 
his favor. Of this interview, the only one I ever had with Mr. Poe, my recollection 
is very distinct indeed, and it requires but a small effort of imagination to place 
him before me now, as plainly almost as I see any one of my audience. Ele was, 
if anything, below the middle size, and yet could not be described as a small man. 
His figure was remarkably good, and he carried himself erect and well, as one who 
had been trained to it. He was dressed in black, and his frock coat was buttoned 
to the throat, when it met the black stock, then almost universally worn. Not a 
particle of white was visible ; coat, hat, boots and gloves had very evidently seen 
their best days, but so far as mending and brushing could go, everything had been 
done, apparently, to make them presentable 

On most men his clothes would have looked shabby and seedy, but there was 
something about this man that prevented one from criticising his garments, and 
the details I have mentioned were only recalled afterward. The impression made, 
however, was that the award in Mr. Poe’s favor was not inopportune. Gentleman 
was written all over him. His manner was easy and quiet, and although he came 
to return thanks for what he regarded as deserving them, there was nothing ob- 
sequious in what he said or did. His features I am unable to describe in detail. 
His forehead was high, and remarkable for the great development at the temple. 
‘This was the characteristic of his head which you noticed at once, and which I 
have never forgotten. The expression of his face was grave, almost sad, except 
when he was engaged in conversation, when it became animated and changeable. 
His voice, I remember, was very pleasing in its tone, and well modulated, ‘almost 
metrical, ‘and his words were well-chosen and unhesitating. Taking a seat, we 
conversed a while on ordinary topics, and he informed me that Mr. Kennedy, my 
colleague on the committee, on whom he had already called, had either given, or 
had promised to give him a letter to the Southern Literary Messenger, which he 
hoped would procure him employment. I asked whether he was then occupied 
with any literary labor. He replied that he was engaged in a “ Voyage to the 
Moon,” and at once went into a somewhat learned disquisition upon the laws of 
gravity, the height of the earth’s atmosphere, and the capacities of balloons, warm- 
ing in his speech as he proceeded. Presently, speaking in the first person, he began 
the voyage, after describing the preliminary arrangements, as you will find them 
set forth in one of his tales, called * The Adventure of one Hans Pfaal,” and 
leaving the earth, and becoming more and more animated, he described his sensa- 
tions as he ascended higher and higher, until, at last, he reached the point in space 
where the moon’s attractions overcame that of the earth, where there was a sudden 
bouleversement of the car and a great confusion among its tenants. By this time 
the speaker had become so excited, spoke so rapidly, gesticulating much, that when 
the turn upside-down took place, and he clapped his hands and stamped with his 
foot by way of emphasis, I was carried along with him, and for aught to the con- 
trary that I now remember, may have fancied myself the companion of his aerial 
journey. The climax of the tale was the reversal I have mentioned. When he 
had finished his description he apologised for his excitability, which he laughed at 
himself. The conversation then turned upon other subjects, and soon afterward 
he took his leave. I never saw him more. Dr. Griswold’s statement, “that Mr, 
Kennedy accompanied him (Poe) to a clothing store, and purchased for him a 
respectable suit, with a change of linen, and sent ‘him to a bath,” is a sheer fabri- 
cation. 

That I heard of him again and again, year after year, in common with all English- 
speaking people, more and more, it is unnecessary to say; heard of him in terms of 
praise sometimes, sometimes in terms of censure, as we all have done, until now that 
he has passed away, leaving his fame behind him, to last while our language lasts, 
I have grown to think of “him only as the author who gave to the world “The 
Raven” and “‘ The Bells,” and many a gem beside of noble verse ; who illustrated 
the power of the English tongue in prose composition not less logical than imagin- 
ative ; and I forget the abuse, whether with or without foundation, that ignorance, 
prejudice or envy has heaped upon his memory. Unfortunate in the first biography 
following his death, where the author, with a temper difficult to understand, actu- 
ally seemed to enjoy his depreciation of the poet’s life, Edgar Allan Poe was seen 
by a malignant eye, and his story was told by an unkindly tongue, and the efforts 
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since made by friends to do him justice are slowly succeeding in demonstrating that 
there was in him an amount of good which in all fairness should be set off against 
that which we much regret while we attempt to palliate. 

To Poe there may well be applied the verse of one of the most gifted of our 
poetesses, addressed to a great name in a very different sphere — 


“The moss upon thy memory: no! 
Not while one note is rung 

Of those divine, immortal lays 
Milton and Shakspeare sung; 

And till the gloom of night enshrouds 
The Anglo-Saxon tongue.’ 





A LADY’S CRITIQUE ON “THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 


The “Ring”, as I fancy, will best fit a man: I 
Confess it to me, as a woman, uncanny. 
*Tis a serpentine circle of murderous fact 
Transmuted to gold by a great poet’s act, 
And stamped on the “ Book”—[where, a marvel, it glistens] 
Whose leaves’ sibyl rustlings a world’s strained ear listens. 
But what right has Browning, howe’er great a poet, 
To write such strange English that one can scarce know it 
From Greek text or Sanskrit (to name nothing harder) ? 
It vexes one’s soul and it dampens one’s ardor, 
And delays would-be subjects, who’d know him ere crowning, 
Till the laurels they bring become brown, if not Browning. 
[Tis a pun—I avow it. He puns, why not I? 
Page 20, his pun, near the bottom descry.] 
For the small as the great have existence and die — 
Die sooner, it may be, to Fame; but what matter, 
Save sparing men’s tongues some more ignorant chatter? 
So mock we the sour grapes of fame, we the small 
Whose stature or courage attains not the wall 
Where hang the rich clusters of purple, divine 
With the kiss of the sun and the flush of their wine. 

Now take a fair warning, ye fluttering things 
Who sip furtive honey on wandering wings ; 
Avoid a flower guarded by thorns so tremendous, 
Whose motto is, Munguam impune tangendus. 

As for me, I henceforward, when weary, refuse 
To commune with a Sibyl instead of a Muse, 
And awake from a slumber by nightmare oppressed, 
With the “ Ring” round each eye and the “ Book” on my chest. 


LATIENNE, 
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The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is 
universally acknowledged. (in pints, half pints and 
quarter pints.) 

87 A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


90 N, Charlies St., Baltimore, 
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INDELIBLE 
Marking Paper, 


FOR 


Marking Clothing without a Preparation, 


Direcrions. — Lay the Indelible 
Paper upon the article to be marked, 
and place over it a piece of thin writ- 
ing paper, upon which write with a 
common lead-pencil or any 
point. If the marking be pressed with 
wu hot flat-iron, or otherwise heated for 


smooth 


afews conds, it can be washed imme- 
diately with hot 
usual, 

A package sent. post paid,on receipt 
of 35 cents: two for 60 cents 


water and suap as 


Address 


B. ALEXANDER & CO. 


66 Fulton Street. N. Y. 











- American F Swiss Watches Largest Sock in the City, 


Triple Silver | 
Plated Ware, 


Of New Design. 


FANS, 
English Umbrellas, 


Bridal Gifts, tt tot a EN oo Pan A Paris and Vienna 
aA Ses ss s , Fancy Goods, 


SILVER WARE 


IN EVERY VARIETY, LEATHER GOODS. 


Clocks, Bronzes, & Paris Porcelain ten ae Ornaments. 
CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Cor. Baltimore and Charles Sts., 
Medals and Badges for Schools and ama. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Orders have a Attention. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3,5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, above 16th Street, New York. 


Fifty Geld and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the 
best manufacturers in the country EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 


FIVE YEARS. 
A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most eelebrated makes, 


constantly on hand. 




















